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CRUISE ON A NAZI RAIDER. 


BY ELLA CLOTHIER. 


THUD! I raised a lazy arm, 
switched on the light, and looked 
at my watch. Strange sounds for 
the small hours of the night. We 
had set out from Auckland less 
than two days before, and the 
habits of the Rangitane were 
unknown to us. Perhaps such 
nocturnal disturbances were part 
of her routine, Yes, I must 
remember the time, ten to four, 
and compare notes with others 
over breakfast. Thus ran my 
tranquil thoughts. 

I was one of sixteen ‘escorts,’ 
under the direction of the Children’s 
Overseas Reception Board, and we 
were on our way home after taking 
a large party of children to 
Australia. 

Again, Tuup! The figure of 
one of our colleagues appeared in 
the doorway— 

“TI say, girls, what do you 
think all this noise is?” as if 
somehow we should know. I 
climbed to the floor from the 
upper bunk. 

“Sounds as if someone’s drop- 


ping blocks of iron on the deck 
above—or else a mine being deton- 
ated.” Onsecond thoughts: “ But 
these waters are too deep for mine 
sowing.” 

In my own mind I did not think 
that the crew amused themselves 
hurling iron blocks at four in the 
morning. 

As we talked I drew a suitcase 
from under the lower bunk. It 
contained my ‘emergency’ socks 
and shoes. I had brought these 
with me in case we ever took to 
the boats; a pair of boy’s thick 
grey socks and stout golf shoes. 
Joking, I sat on the rug and pulled 
them on as we continued to 
speculate on the cause of the 
disturbance. 

Both joking and _ speculation 
were brought to an abrupt end 
by the most almighty crash. We 
were plunged into dark confusion ; 
my cabin-mate, O., crouched on 
the floor, shielding her head with 
her arm and crying out— 

** We're being hit.” 

With lightning rapidity she 
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tore off her nightdress and hair- 
net and put on corsets and a 
brassiere. 

Another salvo. Darkness, con- 
fusion, flying glass, debris, wreck- 
age. QO. called to me for her 
torch and her pants. Groping 
blindly I found the -torch and 
put it in her hand. No sooner 
had she switched it on than it was 
knocked out of her grasp and 
extinguished. A shell had hit 
the ship a few yards from us, 
creating absolute chaos. Two 
cabins away a fire was raging. 
The acrid smell of burning varnish 
and woodwork filled our nostrils. 
We knew that some of the escorts 
must be in it. The atmosphere 
became thick, almost gritty, and 
bitter with smoke and fumes. It 
filled our noses, throats, and lungs, 
choking and burning. We had a 
sense of suffocation and tried not 
to open our mouths or breathe 
deeply. The cabin was a shambles ; 
fragments of wood and glass 
everywhere. Both cabin doors 
had been blown off their hinges, 
The furniture and fittings had been 
hurled pell-mell. The wardrobe 
was broken up, the doors off, the 
drawers and hanging clothes 
scattered on the floor. The triple 
mirror from the dressing-table 
sailed down the middle and 
crashed against the hand - basin. 
In the chaos we tried to find some 
essentials. By luck I managed 
to retrieve our ‘shipwreck’ bag 
from its hook. We had foreseen 
that we might be torpedoed in the 
Atlantic and had decided to 
pack emergency supplies of warm 
clothing, food, chocolate, money, 
and valuables in a laundry-bag. 
So far it contained only biscuits, 
chocolate, O.’s money, and her 
woollen cardigan. Not all we 
had planned, but better than 
nothing. 

As the rod carrying the hangin 


clothes was flung out of the ward- 
robe, O.’s top-coat was thrown 
towards me. I immediately put it 
on. Still rather stunned, I assumed 
that if I could wear her coat, then 
she must be able to wear mine. 
Meantime she was struggling with 
the tangled mass of clothing and 
coat-hangers at the far end of the 
rod. At last she said, rather 
peevishly— 

“T’ve got your coat, but can’t 
find mine anywhere.” 

“ That’s all right,” said I cheer- 
fully, “I’ve got yours on; you 
put on mine.” 

But my coat would not meet 
on O., a fact I had overlooked, 
and a vital consideration in her 
present state of undress. In no 
uncertain terms she insisted on 
my relinquishing her coat. 

We found one of our two life- 
belts. O. took this, while I carried 
the ‘shipwreck ’ bag. 

From time to time I had called 
to A. in the outside cabin next 
to ours. With redoubled efforts I 
called her name until rewarded 
by her answering voice. Just 
then we heard P., another escort, 
and gave her guidance by calling. 
She struggled through a wrecked 
cabin and made her way alone 
to the main alleyway. We 
waited for A. She crawled slowly 
through the wreckage. A ghost 
of her normal voice told us that 
she had been out for the count 
once already. Both A. and P. 
said afterwards that they owed 
their lives to us, which was 
gratifying, even if a little embar- 
rassing. 

During all this time we had 
none but our own few women 
near us, except for a horrible 
moment when a man’s voice pierced 
the darkness— 

** My arm’s been blown off.” 

It had not been, but that cry 
turned us sick with horror. We 
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three stood side by side, half-clad, 
dishevelled figures. It seems in- 
eredible that we had left clothing 
and shoes on our cabin floor and 
taken so little, but the circum- 
stances were peculiar. A. had 
been knocked out completely. O. 
had cracked a bone in her elbow. 
I had been cut on the head and 
concussed. Those were not our 
most lucid moments. We paused, 
not knowing which way to go. 
We called for help and direction. 
None came. Knowing that S8., one 
of our escorts, was aft of us, I 
set off in that direction. The 
way was barred by cabin walls, 
blown aslant across the alleyway. 
We had to turn and go for’ard. 
We walked in Indian file, A. 
leading, O. bringing up the rear. 
We advanced cautiously, step by 
step, with hands outstretched. 
A. disappeared. I felt for her 
before me, this way and that. I 
thought for a ghastly moment 
that the deck had collapsed there, 
that A. had fallen headlong, that 
we were all trapped. I felt lower. 
To my relief I laid hands on her. 
She had struck her side on a 
projecting piece of wreckage and 
fallen to the deck. I picked her 
up and we continued on our 
way. After a seemingly endless, 
inch-by-inch progress along the 
alleyway, we saw a light. It 
was from the vestibule between the 
lift and the Purser’s office. Here 
we assembled, awaiting further 
orders. 


This is what had happened above 
decks. At 3.46 a.m. the forecastle- 
head look-out reported a ship, 
without lights, on the port bow. 
At 3.47 the look-out on the gun 
platform at the stern reported a 
suspicious-looking ship, showing 
no lights, on the starboard quarter. 
The ship on the port bow was 
steaming slowly, allowing the 
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Rangitane gradually to overhaul 
her. When the Rangitane was 
practically abeam, a warning shot 
was fired across our bows. The 
Commander ordered, “ Full speed 
ahead,” and the radio officer sent 
out an 8.0.8. to the effect that we 
were being shelled by raiders. At 
3.50 the raider on the port bow 
opened fire. Shells struck the 
forecastle, penetrating holds I. and 
IL., the Captain’s room, ‘ C.’ deck 
passenger cabins, and ‘B.’ deck 
tourist saloon. The raider on the 
starboard quarter fired shells which 
wrecked the tourist lower lounge. 
Other damage was done to life- 
boats Nos. 2 and 8, the first-class 
verandah café, the after funnel, 
and the mainmast. When ap- 
proaching, the ships flew Japanese 
colours. While the action was in 
progress the Nazi flag was flown, 
and Nazi colours lowered over the 
sides to cover the Japanese identi- 
fication markings. No action was 
taken by the Captain, except the 
sending of the wireless message. 
This he had to do to save following 
shipping. He ordered no answering 
shot to be fired by the Rangitane. 
Had he replied to the raiders’ fire 
few of us would have emerged 
alive. Because of his decision, 
the casualties were less than 2 per 
cent of the personnel aboard. The 
ship he could not save. 

At 4.5 am. the firing ceased. 
The German boarding party came 
aboard the Rangitane, took charge 
of the bridge, and gave orders to 
lower the boats. Some went 
below to the engine-room with 
the Chief Engineer. ‘‘ Abandon 
ship’ was sounded on the siren, 
but was not heard by many 
people owing to damage. All the 
boats, with the exception of No. 8, 
were lowered to the rail of ‘B.’ 
deck. 

Our friends joined us in the 
vestibule. Nearly all were hurt, 
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with cuts and bruises; some were 
carried out fatally injured. <A 
stewardess lay terribly mutilated, 
her right side and chest crushed 
and torn. Her face was dis- 
coloured and her eyelids dark 
purple, and as she breathed, blood 
bubbled in her throat. 

H. J., our youngest escort, was 
brought out and laid on the deck. 
I crossed to where she lay. As 
I bent to speak to her I saw 
injuries in her upper arm, circular 
pulpy wounds. A blanket covered 
her, but gave no protection from 
the bare deck, so I raised her 
legs and put my own blanket 
under her. There was a lot of 
blood on her legs and feet, but 
no indication of the exact extent 
of her injuries. She smiled and 
thanked me, and chatted happily 
until the order came to abandon 
ship. I asked her whether she 
could walk to her lifeboat. 

“Oh, but I must!” came her 
gallant answer. 

Forty-eight hours later she was 
gone, as valiant as any who have 
died pro patria. For all her smiles 
she had a deep wound in the chest, 
a hole in her thigh, one knee-cap 
shot away, and cuts all over 
her body. 

Meantime O. had acquired a 
pair of white gym shoes. She 
sat cross-legged, tailor-fashion, on 
the deck, nursing her elbow. A. 
remained standing; a long cut, 
low down across her spine, pre- 
vented her from sitting. 

Father K.’s cabin was some 
distance from ours, and had escaped 
much damage. When several 
escorts arrived half undressed, he 
turned ladies’ outfitter. From his 
large stock he produced pull- 
overs, shirts, socks, shoes, and 
handkerchiefs. One girl, wearing 
only slacks, said to him— 

“ Father K., I’m not dressed.” 

“You're telling me,” was his 


prompt reply, and he topped her 
outfit with a pullover. 

When the order came to abandon 
ship, A., O., and I parted each to 
her own lifeboat. A stream of ill- 
assorted figures poured on to 
‘B.’ deck. Some wore outdoor 
clothes and carried blankets and 
handbags. Others were dressed 
in pyjamas, and came empty- 
handed. At our appointed places 
we waited, well away from the 
rail, until the boat was ready. 
It was cold. There was an un- 
natural chill in the air of that 
grey morning. We clustered 
together, exchanging spasmodic 
remarks, like birds huddled 
together on a chilly branch. Of 
my colleagues, there were three 
nurses and one other escort; 
nearby were two passengers, a 
man and wife, both fully dressed. 
The woman was even wearing a 
fur and carrying a capacious 
handbag. My erstwhile stewardess 
was with us, pale as the dawn, yet 
dignified. For the rest, there 
were some junior officers and 
members of the crew. The life- 
boat was ready, and the crew 
helped us on board. The seriously 
injured stewardess was passed 
across and laid athwart the boat 
amidships. My stewardess, also 
injured, but giving no hint of it, 
sat aft. When all were aboard, 
they began to lower us. We 
hung ’twixt sea and sky. Even 
after we started our descent it 
was long before we hit the water. 
We stopped once, twice, three 
times: the first time for another 
man; the second time for addi- 
tional supplies; again for a suit- 
case full of documents. After we 
were in the water more boxes and 
cases were let down on ropes and 
loaded into the boat. One by one 
the lifeboats left the ship, but 
still we lingered. As we waited 
the question passed through my 
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mind, “Now do _ they begin 
machine-gunning us?” The sea 
lifted us up, up, towards the hull 
of the Rangitane, then down, far 
down, drawing us away from her. 
As we swung up and in, an iron 
block swung out to meet us. It 
met my head just where it had 
been hit previously. We cast off, 
the second last boat to leave, and 
rowed away. 

I sat beside a junior officer who 
was operating one of the rowing 
levers. As he rowed, I looked after 
his ‘treasures,’ torch, matches, 
sweets, and cigarettes. Then I 
lent a hand with the rowing. It 
was cold in the boat, even with a 
coat on over my pyjamas. Some- 
one handed me a blanket, and I 
wrapped myself up in it. 

Once under way we took stock 
of our surroundings. Towering 
above us was the Rangitane’s hull, 
mercilessly pierced with shell-holes, 
a blazing inferno within. Round 
us were the three raiders, lying off 
at a short distance; three black 
ships. On first sight unimpressive, 
we knew they were armed to the 
teeth, ready to deal death and 
destruction to all who crossed 
their path, prowling the ocean 
under cover of Japanese names 
and colours. Our -lifeboat was 
directed to the supply ship. I 
read her name, Tokio Maru, and 
wondered whether Japan had 
entered the war overnight. Soon 
we were to learn that she was no 
Japanese ship, but the Kulmer- 
land of the Hamburg-America Line, 
a ship of some 7000 tons. She was 
acting as supply ship to the other 
two raiders and had been con- 
verted into a tanker. The others 
were the Leipzig (alias the Manyo 
Maru), the chief raider, and the 
Narvik, or Black Raider, a prison 
ship. 

Three lifeboats were directed 
to the Tokio Maru. We were 
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shepherded on board and on to 
the for’ard deck; over a hundred 
of usin all; R.A.F., Fleet Air-Arm 


-trainees, passengers, and Rangitane 


officers and crew. The stewardess 
and one of the men had died in 
our lifeboat. We left them to go 
down with it when scuttled. 
Stimulants, chocolates, blankets, 
and warm garments were brought 
off the lifeboats. Gratefully I 
accepted my first sip of brandy. 
I had refused it earlier, afraid of 
the effect it might have on my 
head. A member of the crew 
gave us some block chocolate. As 
we munched it we stuffed some 
boxes of chocolates into our ‘ ship- 
wreck’ bag for future consump- 
tion. One of the R.A.F. men 
gave me his spare sleeveless pull- 
over. An Air Force officer greeted 
me with— 

“T’ve been wanting to meet 
you.” 

** And now you have, don’t I 
look frightful ?” 

** Here, have my handkerchief.” 

I needed it! My nose was 
sooty, my lips black-rimmed, and 
my face none too clean. 

At about five o’clock the three 
raiders set their course and pro- 
ceeded at full speed. We looked 
back for one last. glimpse of 
the Rangitane. She was sinking 
slowly, and the Nazis fired a 
torpedo into her to hasten her 
end. 


The forecastle of the Kulmer- 
land, or Tokio Maru as we con- 
tinued to call her, was divided 
into two compartments. Each 
had a heavy iron door, and neither 
light nor ventilation. The women 
were put in one compartment, and 
the Rangitane officers in the other. 
Ours was nearly filled by a bare 
wooden framework forming about 
a dozen bunks. We crowded into — 
this Black Hole of Calcutta, very 
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much afraid that it was to be our 
permanent prison. We had strict 
orders not to venture out. The 
penalty for disobedience was the 
closing of the door. With the aid 
of lifebelts and blankets we tried 
to make ourselves comfortable on 
these hard bunks. By now my 
head was one huge ache. I tried 
to shut my eyes and relax, but 
it was not easy. The Germans 
brought us hot coffee, and it was 
welcome. Its cheering warmth 
stole down our throats, still parched 
and bitter from the fumes. They 
brought us straw palliasses. The 
comfort of them was only just 
worth the upheaval. No sooner 
were we resettled than our captors 
visited us again. This time they 
wanted the name, age, and home 
town of each prisoner. Even in 
such circumstances one woman 
asked whether she need give 
her age ! 

Some time later we were allowed 
on deck. Breakfast was served. 
It consisted of plain boiled rice, 
with a pronounced flavour of 
‘Sunlight’ soap, and strong tea 
out of empty tomato tins. Not 
knowing when or what our next 
meal would be, we took as much 
as we could stomach. It was not 
@ great deal. Once having enjoyed 
the freedom of being on deck, we 
found several excuses for escaping 
into the open. There was a 
constant stream of visitors to the 
lavatory, and many went to. see 
the doctor. Our nurses had 
volunteered to tend the wounded, 
and were already working with the 
doctor. A stewardess sat uncom- 
plaining while blood seeped from 
the wound in her breast, saturating 
her uniform dress and staining her 
lifebelt. We did our best to ease 
her. She protested, saying that 
passengers should not be looking 
after a stewardess. Her spirit 
was unquenchable. The doctor 


treated her and ordered her to 
bed. Instead, she insisted on 
washing her blood-stained clothing 
and combing and replaiting her 
waist-length hair. 

O. asked me to take her to the 
doctor. P. came with us. She 
had an injured foot, and had lost 
her glasses so could see little 
except objects on the horizon. 
Slowly she felt her way to the 
doctor’s surgery, shuffling along 
in a pair of men’s slippers, of 
which her feet occupied only the 
forward three - quarters. She 
climbed the companion on her 
sound foot and the other knee. 
O.’s arm was bruised and grazed. 
The doctor applied iodine and 
gave her a length of bandage for a 
sling. He bound P.’s foot, and 
she hopped back to the lower 
deck. It was suggested that the 
doctor should attend to my head. 
He threatened to stitch it next 
day. Meantime he slapped iodine 
on it. Later he let Nature take 
her course, for which I was thank- 
ful. By this time I would have 
paid a king’s ransom to lay down 
my head and sleep the clock round. 
We walked up and down a strip 
of deck just aft of the forecastle. 
It was a relief after that ‘ Black 
Hole.’ We noticed a battered 
lifeboat, the name Holmwood on 
its bows. Our hearts felt leaden, 
for that meant that the Holmwood 
had been taken before us. 

Later in the morning the women 
were moved to cabin accommoda- 
tion on the upper deck, and the 
Rangitane officers were given the 
whole forecastle. The other men 
had already been transferred to 
the after hold. The cabins were a 


tremendous improvement on the. 


‘Black Hole.’ We were over- 
joyed to hear that these were to 
be our permanent quarters. They 
were bare enough, but at least 
they had light and air. O., P., 
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and I shared a two-berth cabin. 
The Germans gave us bed linen 
and towels, and told us to launder 
them ourselves. 

The question of clothing was 
urgent. The Germans foraged 
among their belongings. Bit by 
bit they produced blue serge 
trousers, sweaters, shirts, and 
pyjamas. They were nearly all 
ready for discarding; neverthe- 
less we were grateful for them. 
The Purser came to our cabin 
door and held out a pair of 
trousers. 

** Old but clean,” he said. giving 
them to me. 

How right he was! My com- 
pleted outfit consisted of the 
Purser’s blue serge trousers, held 
up by the Captain’s braces, and 
topped by the Chief Engineer’s 
white sweater. The trousers were 
many sizes too big for me, hence 
the braces. These were, like the 
trousers, old, but not so clean. 
The sweater was a miracle of 
mending. Each sleeve was held 
together throughout its length by 
darns. O. was given the Chief 
Engineer’s trousers, and wore her 
own green cardigan. She had a 
cut below the knee, so wore that 
trouser leg rolled up. With one 
leg long and one short, her 
‘short’ leg rigid and her arm 
in a sling, she looked like a 
female Long John Silver. We 
were given a toothbrush, which 
we shared. Sea water served as 
dentifrice. 

The black-out was strict. The 
porthole shutters were drawn, and 
over them was hung heavy double- 
thickness furnishing damask. We 
were allowed to use only the bunk 
light farthest from the porthole. 
During the hours of daylight we 
were allowed on the narrow strip 
of deck near the cabins. If either 
of the raiders approached, or we 
engaged in any action, we wero 
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kept shut in. Meals were taken in 
the dining-saloon. A relic of the 
days of peace hung on the wall. 
It was a map of the world, printed 
by the Hamburg-America Line. 
In our efforts to estimate our 
whereabouts we consulted it fre- 
quently, and usually surreptiti- 
ously, although we had no evidence 
that the Germans objected to our 
studying it. In the early days the 
food was reasonably eatable and 
plentiful. It became steadily 
worse. At first our meals were 
something like this: breakfast— 
porridge, tea, bread and dripping ; 
lunch—dried peas and cubes of 
ham fat; tea—bread and apple 
jelly; dinner—rice, bread and 
jelly, and coffee. Before long they 
had degenerated. The rice was 
full of small dead black insects, 
presumably weevils; the bread 
was musty, and there was very 
little jam or marmalade. For 
lunch we had macaroni, cold and 
greasy ; for tea, nothing, or a cup 
of bitter tea, without sugar or 
milk; dinner—one black bread 
sandwich, filled with very tough 
stale sausage; two white bread 
sandwiches, one containing a scrap 
of cheese, the other a shred of 
marmalade. The mainstay of our 
diet was rice, with macaroni and 
bread as close seconds. We had 
a black bread sandwich every 
evening. It was always very 
thick. Had our sandwiches become 
any thicker we threatened to 
tackle them like this: chin on 
table, open wide, and then ask a 
neighbour to hit the head hard. 
Several women left their dentures 
on the Rangitane. Before long one 
declared that her gums were 
becoming quite sharp. They had 
need to be! 

We could not drink the water 
on the raider unboiled; in fact, 
we never drank plain water, always 
tea or coffee, though there were 
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times in the heat when we craved 
a draught of cold water above all 
else. Sometimes we would be 
offered coffee, we would accept 
coffee, and we would drink coffee. 
At the bottom of our cups, instead 
of coffee grounds we found what 
appeared to be giant tea-leaves. 
That was a mystery we never 
solved. One joy was that the 
Germans allowed ex - Rangitane 
stewards to serve our meals. It 
was ® wise move on their part ; 
for we took the food with good- 
natured banter, knowing that the 
stewards had no control over either 
its quantity or quality. It also 
meant that we could talk freely 
over our meals, exchanging jokes 
and wisecracks, often at the expense 
of the food. 


We steered north and seemed to 
increase speed. 

At half-past five that first even- 
ing we had just sat down to our 
evening meal, when, with forks 
poised in mid-air, we were shooed 
out of the dining-saloon into our 
cabins. ‘The reason for this, as 

we discovered later, was an aero- 
’ plane flying over the raiders. It 
had been sent out from New 
Zealand to search for us. 

In the early afternoon of the 
second day we were again con- 
fined to our cabins. Behind closed 
doors and shutters we anxiously 
awaited developments, our con- 
versation full of conjecture. We 
heard voices, confused, unfamiliar, 
foreign. Footsteps hurried to and 
fro. The throb of a motor-boat 
approached, then fell silent. Ears 
to the shutters, we strained to 
detect any familiar voice or words, 
while we kept a watchful eye on 
the door, lest we should be dis- 
covered. After long minutes of 
uncertainty we distinguished the 
name of one of our colleagues, and 
heard her give her home town, 
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‘Leeds.’ Our wildest and happiest 


surmise was right. Some, at any 
rate, of our friends were joining us. 
A. had gone to the prison ship from 
the Rangitane. Soon we heard her 
robust accents. Never had we 
been so glad to hear her voice. 
There was much bustle and move- 
ment on the deck outside. We 
could no longer resist the tempta- 
tion to peer through the shutter. 
We stood on the bunk and looked 
down through the gap between the 
top and second slats. We could 
see some women prisoners, a few 
heads, but mostly bodies and feet. 
We called to several of them in a 
stage whisper. A. came and 
leaned against the bulkhead so 
that her head was against our 
porthole. We wanted to ask so 
many questions to learn the fate of 
other escorts. We learned a little 
then; later, our fears were con- 
firmed. Six of our number had 
been killed, four women and 
two men. 

But what a reunion we had, and 
how good it was to see the new 
arrivals! What stories they had 
to tell! S. H. had been bending 
to tie her shoe-lace when the blast 
of a shell that hit the ship close 
to her caused the floor of her 
cabin to collapse. She fell through 
to the deck below, and lay stunned 
by the impact. She was passed 
as dead, but a few minutes later 
she was found rising to her feet 
and taken to her boat. Following 
on that shock she had another. 
The lifeboat had been riddled 
with splinters, and as these worked 
loose it filled with water, and 
sank. All, including several seri- 
ously injured, were thrown into 
the water. They were picked up 
by a Nazi motor-boat and taken 
to the Manyo Maru. 8. H. had 
sustained a badly cut hand, and 
possibly a broken rib, in her 
flight from deck to deck. The 
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blast of the shell had made her 
quite deaf, and she had the far- 
away look of one cut off from this 
world. 

When we saw A. again her 
bruises had developed. A blacker 
collection it would be difficult to 
imagine. The front of her body 
was @ series of black patches, some 
criss-crossed with the white threads 
of operation scars. The cut across 
her tail was beginning to heal, 
but it was still very painful. From 
A. we learned more of the high 
courage of H. J. She was taken 
to the operating theatre of the 
prison ship and her innumerable 
cuts were dressed with iodine ; 
an agony in itself. It is said that 
she would never have walked 
again, but in an attempt to save 
her life they operated and removed 
a portion of her lung. The work 
of the doctors was in vain, but 
during her short time on the raider 
she was a source of admiration 
to all. So impressed were they 
that the Germans gave her a 
ceremonial funeral. The officers 
and men turned out in their dress 
uniforms and the prisoners were 
allowed to attend. Copies of the 
translation of the Commander’s 
address were later given round. 
There was a good deal of propa- 
ganda about it, but the admiration 
was none the less genuine. 

A. joined us in our cabin and 
slept on a camp-bed. It was 
put up each night, diagonally 
across the floor. When we ran 
into rough weather, A. declared 
that her bed took the corners on 
two wheels. She made wild grabs 
at my bunk for support. Often 
I would wake in the night to find 
my big toe in her grasp. 

Before long P. changed cabins 
with S. H., and we four stayed 
together until we went ashore. 

Our lives fell into a routine 
punctuated by visits to the dining- 
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saloon. Early in the morning one 
of us, usually A., collected our 
day’s supply of fresh water. A 
bucket was put out very early 
each day, and the prisoners helped 
themselves. On an average we 
had half a pint each per day. 
Some days we were unlucky and 
found the bucket already emptied. 
This half-pint had to serve for 
washing ourselves and our clothes. 
Occasionally we had soap; more 
often we had to manage without 
it. When it was time to get up, 
we washed in turn and donned our 
scanty garments. Breakfast over, 
we tidied cabins, then sat on deck. 
When we could get material we 
did some sewing. Work was held 
up, however, for lack of equipment. 
A score of us shared a pair of 
scissors, a few needles, and a small 
supply of thread. Eventually 
most of us managed to make a 
shirt, and shorts or a skirt. There 
was very little by way of recreation, 
because cards, reading matter, and 
writing material were all at a 
premium. We did procure a pack 
of patience cards sometimes, and 
played a queer game of bridge 
on a piece of black board laid on 
the closed: camp-bed. The game 
often became hilarious, and at 
times we had difficulty in making 
A. keep her feet off the table. 
Then we were given a twopenny 
weekly paper. O. read some 
nauseatingly sentimental fiction 
from it, and the audience inter- 
spersed her reading with derisive 
remarks. We removed the paper 
from one or two lined drawers and 
used it for pencil-and-paper games. 
Some time was spent binding up 
each other’s limbs. A few of the 
women were nearly helpless and 
had to be waited on. 

The interval between lunch and 
dinner passed much as the morning. 
We, in our cabin, had our daily 
treat immediately after lunch. It 
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consisted of one, sometimes two 
chocolates each. On most days at 
half-past three we formed a queue 
outside the pantry for a cup of 
tea, unsweetened and without milk. 
At first the tea was weak and 
flavoured with lemon. By the 
. time we left, it was bitter, as if 
the old leaves had been restewed 
many times. In the afternoon 
A., O., and I paid our daily visit 
to the bathroom, a dark, smelly 
room, the deck awash with dirty 
water. We had a rub down and 
plunge in cold sea-water. We 
formed a triangle and each washed 
the back of the one in front. We 
were sent off the deck at about 
six o’clock. Some of the sunset 
skies were a joy to behold. Gazing 
out over a deep-blue sea to a 
western sky delicately tinted with 
the colours of a Japanese print, 
one found it difficult to understand 
how, with so much beauty in the 
world, the nations could be at 
war. We retired to bed between 
eight o’clock and half-past nine. 
In all, we slept a good deal, but 
never for long at a time. 

The men in the after hold were 
allowed on deck under guard, and 
came up, in relays, for short 
periods each day. We, on the 
upper deck, could call to them. 
Soon they were all sprouting 
beards; all, that is, except one 
lad of about sixteen. When we 
drew attention to it by calls and 
signs, he blushed. Father K., the 
Roman Catholic padre, was allowed 
to visit us each day. He gave 
us any information he culled, 
and brought us news from down 
below. He took two Sunday 
services during our term of im- 
prisonment. 

When we had been on board a 
week, land was sighted to star- 
board in the early afternoon. It 
was impossible to guess what it 
was. We had tried to keep a 
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check on our direction by day, but 
often the ship altered course or 
drifted at night, which put our 
calculations out. Our general 
direction: at first was northward, 
and we feared a voyage to Japan 
and internment for the duration, 
What mental agonies we suffered 
as we thought of ourselves so far 
from home and unable to send 
news of our whereabouts. Per- 
haps my imaginings were more 
vivid than most, as I was still 
suffering the after-effects of con- 
cussion. For us all the most 
difficult thing to bear was the 
knowledge that we could send no 
reassuring news to our families, 
who, we felt sure, must know 
of the loss of the Rangitane 
and be living in an agony of 
suspense. 

On the 3rd and 4th December 
the German crew rigged the tackle 
and hoses for oiling. Lengths of 
piping sprawled along the deck, 
and multicoloured patches spread 
where oil had been spilt. That 
night we were confined to cabins 
earlier than usual. The Germans 
were obviously anxious that we 
should stay there. They were 
especially particular, too, that the 
black-out should be perfect. We 
realised from the shouts, thuds, 
and bangs that one of the other 
raiders was alongside. Soon the 
sickly smell of oil permeated 
through the thick coverings of the 
porthole. The two ships spent 
the night tied up together, drift- 
ing through the long hours of 
darkness. We slept but little, 
and were awake early. We were 
on our way to breakfast when 
to our intense chagrin we were 
ordered back to cabins, to remain 
there until ten o’clock. We grew 
more and more hungry: Not 
till seventeen hours after our 
last meal were we released jand 
fed. Apart from the fuelling 
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of the night before, we saw no 
reason for this action. 

On the evening of the 6th 
December, when we had finished 
dinner, we sat talking, elbows on 
the table, chins cupped in hands. 
It had been raining, dusk came 
early, and we were in for the night. 
An unexplained silence fell on the 
room. We looked towards the 
doorway to see a German officer 
shepherd three fresh prisoners into 
the saloon. It was a pathetic 
sight, which tugged at our hearts 
as our own plight had never done. 
They were fully dressed, but 
bedraggled by the rain. Their 
garments were sodden and clinging 
to them. Between us we rigged 
them out with dry clothing. They 
were chilled, so we gave them our 
top-coats. From them we learned 
that their boat, the Triona, owned 
by the British Phosphate Com- 
mission, had been sunk off Nauru 
Island. The next day the raiders 
took the Triaster, belonging to the 
same company. 

On the 7th December we were 
confined to our cabins at six 
o'clock, with strict instructions 
not to open our shutters next 
morning until given permission. 
Our worst fears were confirmed. 
Next day more prisoners were 
brought on board. All that day, 
the 8th December, we were shut 
in our cabins with the shutters 
closed. It grew oppressively hot 
and unbearably stuffy. We 
smoked as little as possible and 
wore @® minimum of clothing. 
When we went for meals we found 
the blinds drawn in the dining- 


saloon. The only unshuttered 
portholes were those of the 
‘hospital’ cabin. We made 


excuses to walk past and pause 
for a moment at the door. We 
did not dare stay longer, but 
were long enough to see burning 


ships sinking slowly. That day 
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the raiders intercepted, shelled, 
set afire, and sank three ships: 
the Triadic, the Komata, and 
the Vinni, a Norwegian cargo 
boat. 

The actions took place off Nauru 
Island. In the afternoon we hove- 
to and drifted for nearly twenty- 
four hours. It had been the 
intention of the raiders to land 
us on Nauru, but plans were 
upset by weather conditions. We 
hoped for the wind to change, but 
still it blew from the wrong quarter. 
The sea was too rough to land 
our wounded, and so at mid-day 
on the 9th the Germans decided 
to wait no longer. We set off 
once more, away from Nauru, 
away from our anticipated landing, 
dashing all our hopes of release. 
A promise was made that we 
should be landed in a few days. 
Meantime we steamed north 
towards the Ellice and Caroline 
groups of islands. 

For two days we ran through 
heavy weather, high winds, and 
rough seas. Our little ship pitched 
and rolled alarmingly. At meal- 
times, to prevent crockery and 
cutlery from crashing to the floor, 
cloths were soaked with water 
and fiddles put on the tables. 
Progress about the ship was pre- 
carious. One was knocked from 
side to side, or sent slithering the 
length of an alleyway. At night 
we rolled backwards and forwards 
in our bunks. The camp - bed 
rarely had all four feet on the 
floor simultaneously. Many a 
time A. clutched my right foot to 
regain her balance. 

On the second night our cabin 
distinguished itself by rousing 
everyone on that deck. An 
electric fan stood on a wooden 
ledge above the wash-basins. It 
was not securely fastened, and as 
the ship gave an extra big roll 
the fan came sliding off its shelf 
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and crashed through the hand- 
basin. The shattered basin gave 
a faithful imitation of a shell- 
burst. We all woke with a start. 
As I was not hurt I felt sure that 
someone else must be. My first 
thought was for O. I put out a 
hand to feel for her. My hand 
landed on her face, and she bit 
my fingers. Our neighbours were 
out of bed like streaks of lightning. 
They poured into the alleyway, 
sure that we were being shelled ; 
we prisoners at the wrong end of a 
gun for the second time. A. just 
missed being badly hurt. The 
fan and broken porcelain fell by 
her feet. The largest piece, the 
angle of the basin, arched itself 
over her ankles. We were all 
shaken, and as a result of this 
scare some women never again left 
off their shoes at night. The 
Purser came to view the damage 
in the morning. He shook his 
head sadly and told us that 
these were very expensive things 
to break. A. offered her sole 
pound sterling as part payment. 
He shrugged his shoulders and 
said— 

“That is all right. The Govern- 
ment will pay.” 

He took the episode philosophi- 
cally, asking us politely not to 
break up our cabin any more. 
Soon after he sent a young German 
steward to bind the jagged remnant 
of the basin so that we should 
not be hurt by it. A few days 
later the wrappings came off, and 
I chose that day to fall against it. 
O. wanted to borrow an iron for 
a dress she had altered. The only 
condition on which she could have 
it was by undertaking some ironing 
for the Chief Engineer. She ironed 
her frock, began the other ironing, 
and left it for me to finish. As I 
stood smoothing the last shirt the 
ship gave a lurch which threw 
me against the unprotected stump 
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of the hand-basin. I tore my 
pyjama trousers and what was 
inside them. Not unnaturally I 
lost all interest in ironing. A. 
came to my rescue and mended 
the trousers almost invisibly. 
Nature performed a like office for 
the other. 

When we left Nauru Island we 
had to resign ourselves to patient 
waiting. Despite the fact that 
we were a hindrance, the Germans 
treated us considerately. The 
man who had charge of the women 
prisoners was especially good to 
us. Aged about forty, he was 
not greatly influenced by Nazism, 
and was cultured, courteous, and 
@ much-travelled man, with many 
British friends. He spoke of his 
wife and children in Bremen and 
showed us their photographs, tell- 
ing us that he had not heard 
from them for several months. 
To him we were indebted for 
many gifts of clothing, material, 
and cigarettes. 

I was given one day a shirt, 
another a length of linen. He 
let me keep the shirt when we left 
the raider. It seems that he had 
bought it in Montreal, and his 
wife had never liked it. 

One day he gave me a length of 
fine linen sheeting to make myself 
clothes. I bore it in triumph to 
our cabin, proud of my acquisition. 
O. wanted a skirt, and demanded 
it immediately, so we cut off 
enough for her skirt and put the 
rest away carefully. We finished 
some other sewing, and when 
the time came for us to make our- 
selves shorts we took the material 
to a cabin with a table. With 
borrowed scissors I cut out the 
two pairs of shorts simultaneously. 
We set to work sewing them, with 
borrowed needle and thread, both 
determined to make the smartest 
shorts on board. That night when 
A. made up her camp-bed her top 
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sheet was missing. We searched 
high and low, and made suggestions 
where she might have put it. All 
to no avail; the sheet was not 
forthcoming. After some further 
search I produced a sheet with a 
joyful ery of— 

“* Here it is.” 

But was it? No, it was the 
sheeting I had been given for dress- 
making. Instead of using that we 
had cut up A.’s top sheet. We 
were momentarily dismayed and 
debated whether to confess to the 
Powers that Be, but decided to 
keep it dark. A. went to bed with 
a foreshortened sheet. It covered 
her from calf to chin. She and I 
were the losers; for her top sheet 
was much coarser than my linen 
and had a large buff stain on it. 
We had hard work sewing it, 
forcing the needle through at every 
stitch, and no amount of washing 
would remove the stain. In course 
of time the sheeting was used, 
bit by bit, for various purposes. 
Night by night A. went to bed 
less and less covered. Fastenings 
were a problem in our raider dress- 
making. A few buttons were cut 
off existing garments and trans- 
ferred to new ones. We had no 
hooks and eyes or press studs, so 
we robbed pillowcases and mattress 
covers of tapes to make tie fasten- 
ings for our clothes. 

The Purser gave us many 
presents of cigarettes. Sometimes, 
not pausing for thanks, he would 
place a packet on a shelf inside 
our cabin door. Once or twice 
when we went in to meals we 
found a packet by each of our 
places. We in our cabin were not 
heavy smokers, so we gave some 
of the cigarettes either to the 
ex-Rangitane stewards or to Father 
K. for the men in the hold. 

The cigarettes were Japanese, 
as were stores and medical supplies. 
From time to time we picked up 


scraps of information which, pieced 
together, formed a complete 
picture. The three raiders were 
apparently operating as a flotilla 
with not only the blessing of 
Japan, but her active aid. They 
were clearly using Japanese bases 
for repairs and supplies, and there 
was evidence for stating that they 
had been in Kobe the previous 
May. The Captain’s year-old dog, 
‘Bobby,’ had been given to him 
when five months old by friends 
in Kobe. The doctor had a copy 
of Wells’ ‘ History of the World,’ 
inscribed with his name and 
‘Kobe, May 1940.’ A ‘ Reader’s 
Digest,’ lent to one of the 
prisoners, had a Kobe bookseller’s 
label on it. 

After the failure to land us at 
Nauru Island, the Nazis had to 
take us to one of their hide-outs. 
Early on the morning of the 12th 
December we arrived at what was 
generally thought to be the Caroline 
Islands, Japanese mandated terri- 
tory. During this visit the Narvik 
was not with us. We steamed 
slowly into a lagoon encircled by 
little islands. The navigation must 
have been unusually tricky. At 
about eight o’clock we dropped 
anchor close to one of the larger 
islands. There were no signs of 
life ashore, except for one or two 
small huts built on piles among 
the palms at the water’s edge. 
We were kept in our cabins during 
the morning and missed the excite- 
ment of tying up. A strong my 
was blowing, and there was little 
space formanceuvring. The Manyo 
Maru made two unsuccessful 
attempts to secure alongside us. 
The second time we heard a thud 
and a crash. We assumed that 
the Manyo Maru was responsible, 
but were in no way prepared to 
see the extensive damage she had 
done us. The bulwark was battered 
and dented and the wooden rail 
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splintered. Several iron uprights 
were twisted and bent. 

We were allowed on deck at 
mid-day, and watched the injured 
prisoners being transferred to the 
Manyo Maru. All who were at all 
seriously injured were taken across 
for examination and treatment. 
Each one was placed in a hammock- 
stretcher of brown canvas like a 
vast envelope, and hoisted by 
derrick from one ship to the other. 
Many hands guided the stretcher 
on its journey, reducing jolts and 
jars to a minimum. The Manyo 
Maru was well equipped and 
staffed. All the wounded were 
thoroughly examined and treated, 
and that took most of the day. 

To our surprise we were allowed 
on the deck alongside the Manyo 
Maru, and we kept our eyes open 
for any information we could 
‘glean. We saw the hose conveying 
oil from the Tokio Maru to the 
Manyo Maru. We identified the 
concealed gun and ammunition 
locker just for’ard of the bridge. 
We located her stern gun, also 
carefully camouflaged. The pris- 
oners aboard the Manyo Maru 
were Royal Air Force and ships’ 
officers and engineers. They were 
allowed out on the forecastle deck. 
We waved to them from the dining- 
saloon portholes, and continued to 
salute one another until sundown. 
It was difficult to identify any 
particular person, but even such 
remote contact was a comfort. 
While we were in the lagoon the 
Germans transferred a dog and 
bitch to our ship. They belonged 
to one of the prisoners off the 
Holmwood. They also brought 
over some booty from captured 
ships, mainly clothing and maga- 
zines. In the afternoon the Com- 
mander of the flotilla came aboard 
the Tokio Maru, and in the 
evening the crews of the two ships 
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celebrated their reunion in no 
uncertain manner. As a result, 
we had a most disturbed night. 
They made a riotous noise and 
became gloriously intoxicated. 
Many capped the celebrations by 
being ingloriously sick, choosing 
to do so immediately outside our 
portholes. 

During our day in the lagoon 
the weather had been rough, with 
high wind. The next day it was 
still rough. At eight in the morn- 
ing we steamed out of the lagoon 
and left the Caroline Islands 
behind us. We sailed south, 
apparently, for twenty-four hours. 
We wondered whether we were 
returning to Nauru Island. The 
weather continued to be rough, 
with heavy seas. The Tokio Maru 
bobbed up and down in the sea 
and rolled heavily. Prisoners on 
the Manyo Maru and the Narvik 
watched her antics with interest. 
It would be our luck to be on 
the least steady of the three 
raiders. 

When the clothing was brought 
on board from the Manyo Maru 
each woman prisoner was given a 
shore-going dress. The Germans 
seemed anxious to send us off 
decently clad, and the Purser 
chivied us to finish our work in 
time. The selection of clothes was 
curious. It was all merchandise 
seized off the phosphate ships 
before they went to the bottom. 
Nearly everything was postal shop- 
ping going from stores in Brisbane, 
Sydney, and Melbourne to Nauru 
and Ocean Islands. O. and I 
received pink and blue house-coats, 
A. was given a length of cotton. 
She and I made her a frock and 
sun-bonnet out of it. One woman 
came in to receive her quota, 
and to her surprise saw her own 
white hat among the clothing. 
She had ordered it by post from a 
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firm in Australia, and it had been 
on its way to her when seized. 
A bundle of papers was brought 
on at the same time. They were 
all several weeks out of date, 
but it was good to read them 
even so. 

Twenty-four hours from the 
Caroline Islands we seemed to 
change course. The Narvik 
rejoined us that day, and the 
raiders resumed their normal 
steaming position. During the 
night we drifted. The sea was 
still rough, and the ship rolled 
so much that sleep was almost 
impossible. 

In the early hours of the morning 
I woke, sniffed, smelt burning 
rubber. I reasoned that if there 
were danger we should be told; 
if there were none we were best 
out of the way. Rest, however, 
was over for the night. Before 
long there was much hustle and 
bustle, and running feet passed 
to and fro. The smell of 
rubber grew more pungent. We 
were all awake, our cabin in 
pitch darkness. O. sat up in 
her bunk. 

“Give me my trousers. Won’t 
someone fetch me my trousers ? 
I’ve been caught once without 
them. I’m not going to be caught 
again.” 

The rest of us sat placidly on 
our beds and made no move. We 
tried to gauge what was happening. 
from the sounds and smells. Some 
prisoners had ventured out to 
investigate. There were raised 
voices. They were being told 
unceremoniously to get out of the 
way. After an exciting spell of 
fire-fighting peace was restored. 
In the morning we saw the damage, 
which was quite extensive. Many 
panels of wood had been burnt 
or cut away from the ceiling, and 
a tangled mass of electric wires 
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festooned the. alleyway. We 
learned that the fire had been 
caused by a fuse. All day long 
electricians worked to repair the 
damage. 

On the 15th December the 
Nazis seemed to ‘decide not to 
wait for a change in weather 
conditions. For the next few 
days we steamed in a westerly 
or south-westerly direction. We 
wondered whither, and there were 
many conjectures. The Purser 
told us that we had been delayed 
two days by bad weather, and 
said that we should be landed 
in two or three days. When we 
heard that we felt that we must 
be going to some part of New 
Guinea. On the 17th rumours of 
a forthcoming landing ran through 
the ship. Hopes ran high. That 
night a full moon laid a shimmering 
river across the sea from the ship 
to the horizon. It was the tropic 
night of fiction. We had been 
sent off the deck at dusk. Much 
to our surprise, the women were 
allowed out again from half-past 
eight until ten o’clock. What a 
privilege that was. And how good 
it felt to sleep in aired cabins! 
On every other night a_ thick 
fug had developed between sun- 
down and bedtime. That night 
for the first time most of us 
slept well. 

On the morning of the 18th 
the weather was fine and the sea 
moderate. The projected landing 
was the topic of the day. Scraps 
of information, surmise, rumour, 
reached us. We heard that it 
would be in two days. Some of us 
refused to pin our hopes to any 
definite time. We heard further 
details. All the prisoners from the 
three raiders were to be landed. 
We were to be put on a small 
island where there were a few 
planters. We were promised some 
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stores and water, also certain 
gear, axes, wood, nails, and canvas. 
We were told that two days after 
landing us the Nazis would radio 
our whereabouts. It would then 
be up to the British to rescue us. 
In the interval we should have 
to fend for ourselves on the island. 
Our theory that we were going 
to some part of New Guinea was 
supported by the statement that 
our island would be near another 
on an airways route. Meanwhile 
the men prisoners were busy 
collecting tins and making spoons 
and walking-sticks from bamboo 
in the hold. The next day, the 
19th December, weather conditions 
were still good. Preparations for 
landing us began. The lifeboats 
were overhauled and _ cleaned ; 
loaded with stores and water. 
By now we could see signs of land. 
The Commander of the raiders 
came aboard the Tokio Maru and 
spoke to us in the dining-saloon. 
He said that the next day’s break- 
fast would be our last on board. 
How fervently we hoped so! He 
added that he was going to land 
us on an island known well to 
him personally. In concluding his 
remarks he wished us a good New 
Year and as happy a Christmas 
as possible in the circumstances. 
When he had gone we studied the 
map in the dining-saloon diligently. 
From that and our general direction 
we figured out that we were to 
be landed on some part of the 
Bismarck Archipelago. 

We were still going westward on 
the 20th December. There were 
more signs of land, and at noon 
we actually saw it. It was an 
island, but not ours. In the early 
afternoon we sighted our own 
island, a tiny portion of the 
British Empire. At sight of it 
our joy knew no bounds. At four 
o’clock we were in our cabins 


when a plane whirred low overhead. 
We heard it with mixed feelings, 
but soon learned that it was the 
plane carried by the raiders. Had 
it been British, how it would have 
changed our plans! At six o’clock 
we were off the island, the same 
sort of lagoon with the same 
tricky navigation as in the Caroline 
Islands. We dropped anchor for 
the night, and the atmosphere was 
strangely tense. Our promised 
land lay in sight, yet some mis- 
chance might even now wrest it 
from our grasp. A _ party of 
Germans landed to tell the white 
people to prepare for us—some 
seven hundred prisoners. 

We were astir with the dawn, 
and, gazing longingly at the island, 
were impatient to set foot on it. 
At seven o'clock disembarkation 
started. Parties of about thirty 
went ashore in lifeboats and motor- 
boats. The women were ready 
betimes and waited long hours for 
their turn to land. All were 
wearing Sunday best, which meant 
either shorts and shirts, or dresses 
made or altered on the raider. 
Nearly all had improvised some 
sort of headgear, hat, sun-bonnet, 
or handkerchief. Two from our 
cabin had sun-bonnets made from 
an old pillowcase, slit down the 
middle. This time we asked 
permission before cutting up the 
bed linen. We were so late getting 
off that the Germans gave us 
sandwiches. These we ate with 
one eye on the boats, the other 
on our ‘luggage.’ The Rangitane 
passengers had bundles tied in 
blankets. Other prisoners had 
come off their ships with most of 
their baggage. Our turn came at 
last, and we said good-bye to the 
Purser and thanked him for his 
kindness to us. We clattered 
down the gangway clutching our 
bundles, piled into the motor-boat, 
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and packed ourselves tightly on 
the wooden thwarts. Our brief 
shorts and thin frocks gave scant 
protection against the blistering 
heat of those boards. We left the 
Tokio Maru, but did not make 
immediately for the shore. Instead 
we steered towards the Manyo 
Maru. We had cause to be thank- 
ful for our improvised hats. The 
scorching heat beat down on our 
heads. The dazzling sun was 
reflected into our eyes from the 
water. We picked up German 
officers from the Manyo Maru 
and made for the jetty. It was a 
frail wooden structure. A little 
hut stood at the far end. There 
was no other sign of life, no natives, 
no huts, no village. The boat 
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drew up alongside the jetty. I 
grasped my bundle firmly and rose 
to my feet. I was immediately 
aware of hands outstretched to 
help me climb on to the jetty. I 
walked the length of it, and as 
my foot sank in the sand of the 
island I knew the deep peace of 
standing once more on British 
soil, 

So at Emirau Island ended the 
strangest sea trip of our lives—a 
month’s Pacific cruise as the guests 
of the Nazis. A week of Robinson 
Crusoe life on Emirau, and we 
were once more at sea; this time 
aboard the ‘ rescue ship’ en route 
for another island, which was to 
receive us so royally, the island- 
continent of Australia. 
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THERE WERE MIRACLES. 


BY ILLINGWORTH H. KERR. 


Rev-ALcre was not his real 
name, but one cooked up by 
Maggie M‘Gee himself at first 
sight of the young English parson. 
Parsons never appealed to the 
big, red-headed rancher. To be 
English, in an Oxford sort of way, 
was worse. “He wears,” said 
M‘Gee, “ spats 1” 

“ Straight undiluted bull-headed 
prejudiced, you are, Maggie,” 
Great-uncle Cyrus declared on the 
subject; but even he made no 
impression. 

** The lad,”’ continued my vener- 
able uncle, who was not generally 
given to parsons or the English, 
“is about as close to a man as 
you'll come in the profession. He 
rides a pancake saddle, I’ll admit ; 
but he forks a mean horse—that 
big sorrel bronc. He’s got a quick 
eye for a duck, too. Last time we 
were out, Ill swear Rev-Algie 
brought down as many mallards 
as I did.” (Which was a great 
lie ; for Uncle Cy’s optics are bad, 
and the ducks have more than a 
sporting chance with him now.) 
“Oh, he’s a man’s man all right. 
He admitted riding to the hounds 
in Yorkshire, and I wouldn’t be 
surprised if he’d like to see us put 
up @ coyote.” 

“No parson hunts with me,” 
Maggie swore swiftly. ‘‘ He’d 
probably turn up wearin’ a pink 
coat. The dogs’d have him. An’ 
welcome.” 

It is doubtful, however, if Rev- 
Algie would have accepted an 
invitation to see Maggie’s grey- 
hounds in action. Duck-hunting 
with Uncle Cyrus was really the 
limit in blood sports for a parson, 


according to the ethics of his 
female parishioners. For there is 
in our great middle-west a certain 
puritanism, seldom adhered to, 
but rigidly used as a measure 
of conduct for others. Parsons 
especially. 

Apropos of this, I was to be 
given a glimpse of Rev-Algie 
walking the tight-rope in a way 
that, had I been older, would 
surely have awakened my sym- 
pathy. 

Winter had come with November, 
and Rev-Algie was now a citizen 
of some six months’ standing. 
Already I had savoured the joys 
of a coyote hunt with M‘Gee, and 
the bare hope of another had 
taken me around to Great-uncle 
Cyrus’ office on a Saturday after- 
noon. He could always remember 
@ country patient to visit where 
M‘Gee’s chances for the greyhounds 
were best. This day the old man 
was swearing a thousand oaths 
because the Widow Teasdale, his 
chargé @ affaires, had told Maggie 
over the ’phone that the doctor 
was busy. “ Drat it, I am busy ; 
but not that busy!” 

He set me to reading aloud the 
latest methods in obstetrics from 
@ new book that cracked like a 
frosty door. I found myself deeply 
intrigued, but before long there 
were outside distractions. The 
Widow Teasdale, it seemed, was 
entertaining the W.A.—meaning 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Anglican Church. 

“Good God!” Uncle Cy roared 
at last. “The gabble of geese! 
Read that last page over again.” 

It was no use. We gave up. 
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Uncle Cy reached for his medical 
kit and stole a gulp of raw 
brandy. ‘‘How old are you?” 
he asked. 

“* Past sixteen,”’ I replied. 

** You take one, too,’’ he said. 

For some time we listened to 
the meaningless sounds that a 
gathering of women can make 
when all speaking at once in a 
nearby room. 

“‘I wonder,” said Uncle Cyrus, 
“if Rev-Algie is out there weather- 
ing that storm alone.” He shook 
his head sadly. ‘Slip out, Spud, 
lad, for a look. If he’s there, 
catch his eye. He'll be needin’ 
a drink.” 

Scandalised at the thought—for 
I was not untouched by our singular 
puritanism, even though I tingled 
with the warmth of the brandy—I 
stole into the hallway. There, 
from behind a flowered portiere, I 
spotted the victim of circumstance. 
Rev-Algie, exercising those quizzi- 
cal blue eyes that sought to 
understand the queer specimens 
among us, was balancing a teacup, 
while his slim, black-garbed figure 
looked slightly uncomfortable as 
he listened with studied attention 
to a single discourse that had grown 
out of the babble. 

“TI tell you,” said the voice of 
Mrs M‘Lennan with high indigna- 
tion, “‘ it’s time it was spoke right 
out from the pulpit. Our growing 
boys ain’t bad boys; they’re just 
led astray. They’re encouraged 
into that awful pool hall and they 
just can’t help thinkin’ it’s smart 
to be smart. Though I tell my Ted 
it ain’t smart to smoke and play 
billiards and gamble, it don’t do 
no good. We have to get after 
them that sets the examples; and 
there’s one man Id like to see 
flayed right out. That’s that awful 
Maggie M‘Gee.” 

I sucked in my breath and 
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h ned to an abetting volume of 
\> ) sation, 
wlaggie, you understand, was 
not above a turn with the cards. 
Poker was his favourite indoor 
sport. Perhaps he never discour- 
aged the younger fry about town, 
but he certainly never encouraged 
them. I could have charged in 
and named those who did. But 
perhaps, even then, I realised the 
unmeant compliment to M‘Gee. 
He stood out, in his way, above 
others, a leader who never con- 
sciously asked for a following. 
Even without his red hair the big 
rancher was a colourful character. 
“It isn’t enough,” said the 
Widow Teasdale herself, ‘‘ that he 
hasn’t a moral to his name; he 
scoffs at the Church and yourself, 
too. I think it’s high time the 
Church stood right up for itself 
and hit back. You should say 
right out in front of the whole 
town what you think of him.” 
Rev-Algie, wearing that wooden 
mask acquired with higher learning, 
carefully set his teacup on a 
window-sill and faced the badger- 
ing pack. ‘He tugged at his high 
clerical collar and coughed. 
“Well, you ladies seem quite 
unanimous in your general decision, 
but I wonder if the contemplated 
action could be called good psy- 
chology ? This discussion, which 
is rather remote from your intention 
of planning a bazaar, grew out of a 
really worthy and still debatable 
point—how to get our young people 
to church. While I am _ not 
personally acquainted with this 
Maggie M‘Gee, he seems to exert 
a considerable influence on youth- 
ful minds. So more likely than 
not a declaration of war from the 
pulpit would only antagonise his 
adherents. Would it not be better 
to reach out and make M‘Gee one 
of us?” 
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This shocking proposal was 
followed by a stunned and almost 
unearthly silence. 

** Heavens!” the Widow Teas- 
dale exclaimed at length, and 
everybody knew what she meant. 

Rev-Algie, if he sought to bring 
M‘Gee into the fold under his 
own power, would be tackling a 
large order. 


I confess my sympathy was 
all with M‘Gee in the matter, and 
little guessed Rev-Algie shared 
in my view. So duty prompted 
me to warn my idol, though 
Uncle Cy had declared that un- 
sporting. 

My warning was quite un- 
necessary. M‘Gee could be trusted 
to snub the young parson—and 
did. He accomplished this with a 
terse nod and the broadside of his 
back when Rev-Algie handed out 
a cheerful greeting in public; at 
the post-office, the Chink’s café, 
or Schmidt’s general store. I 
became aware of sly winks and 
grins passing among the male 
population on these occasions, and 
realised that the parson’s resolve 
to bring Maggie to heel had not 
exactly been kept a secret by 
the ladies. In fact, before long 
there became open speculation on 
when Rev-Algie would rise in 
wrath and publicly denounce M‘Gee 
as requested. I even went to 
church willingly, two weeks in a 
row, on the chance of being in at 
the kill. 

Then the dawn of Saturday 
morning saw me hiking out to 
M‘Gee’s for a hunt. I left the 
last straggling outposts of town 
before a single fresh plume of 
smoke rose from a chimney. At 
@ scout pace, alternately walking 
and running, my moccasins speedily 
covered three miles of the valley 
road, then a mile and a half up 


the branch valley where M‘Gee’s 
buildings were perched in the hills. 
The flat line of prairie horizon lay 
above, with as yet no sign of the 
sun. I glanced at the ice in the 
water trough; none had been 
chopped this morning. Yes, and 
there was that democrat bob-sled 
with its canvas-covered crate on 
the back (which M‘Gee called the 
dog-cart) still at the stable door. 
So he had not gone hunting 
as yet. 

Breathing easier, I made my 
way to the orange light in the 
ghostly grey house on the hill. 
Louis, the lumber-camp cook, was 
making flap-jacks for breakfast. 
Bill, the hired man, relieved 
of such duties this year, was 
just coming downstairs in his 
stockinged feet. M‘Gee followed 
hard on his heels, grumbling, 
“God, a good day for a hunt— 
and a lame dog!”’ 

My spirits dropped as far as 
possible in the pervading aroma of 
bacon and coffee. 

“Which dog?’ I questioned, 
by way of a greeting. 

I soon learned it was Jenny. 

“What happened,” said M‘Gee, 
puffing and blowing while he 
soused himself at a washbasin, 
“was she was leading a hunt day 
before yesterday and darned if 
the coyote didn’t run under a 
culvert. Jenny was right on his 
tail and cracked into that cor- 
rugated pipe. Poor beggar, she 
won't run fora week. Well, there’s 
no use going out with only two 
dogs. Sorry to disappoint you, 
Spud.” 

** What’s wrong with just Jerry 
and Fido ?’’ I inquired. “ Jerry’s 
as fast as Jenny. A catcher and a 
killer. That’s enough.” 

“Sure Jerry’s fast,” Maggie 
gloomed. ‘“‘ Too fast for that big 
galoot of a Fido. _ An old wolf 
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could have her all slashed up by 
the time Fido arrived. _Jerry’s too 
light.” 

It was true, and Maggie was not 
the man to expose either of his 
precious little whippet-greyhounds 
to avoidable danger. I settled 
down to Louis’ breakfast and 
almost forgot my disappointment 
as the affair of the coyote running 
under the culvert reminded M‘Gee 
of similar freak occurrences. 

Once, fleeing north on Wilkin- 


son’s farm, a coyote had sought. 


refuge under a granary, one of 
those field-bins on skids that are 
left where the threshing is done. 
But Jerry crawled under and 
grappled the wolf, while Bill, the 
hired man, being small, followed 
and caught Jerry’s hind-legs ; big 
Maggie got hold of Bill’s heels 
and dragged out the living chain. 
The story lost nothing in the 
telling. 

“And there was that wolf,” 
M‘Gee laughed, settling back and 
rolling a cigarette, “‘ that headed 
for Devereaux’ place, and jumped 
into the pigsty. Boy, there was 
sure hell apoppin’, what with dogs, 
pigs and coyote all mixin’, and 
old Devereaux squealing worse ’n 
the pigs.” 

“How about that coyote that 
dodged round and round Nord- 
strom’s shack, jumpin’ at the 
windows ?” asked Bill, buttering 
his tenth golden flap-jack, while 
I marvelled at the small man’s 
capacity. 

“Yes, that was a hunt,” Maggie 
agreed. “But what a pity the 
coyote didn’t get in, with the 
dogs followin’! I'd have cheer- 
fully paid for a broken window. 
Nordstrom, the bum, was still 
abed.” 

Breakfast over, Maggie hoisted 
his burly frame and took down a 
sheepskin coat from its peg. 
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“* After the chores we'll haul wood 
from the north ravine. What 
about you, Spud? You can 
knock around and shoot par- 
tridges, if you like. We'll be 
drivin’ into town tonight.” 

I had taken this for granted, 
and after seeing some sixty head 
of Herefords watered and fed I 
padded off down the winding 
creek, its ice solid enough for a 
horse. Through willow branches 
overhead the sun glared yellow 
and painted the snow with blue 
shadows. All the surrounding 
knolls and hills came into rhythmic 
life, etched out by dark, tree-clad 
ravines. I could have spotted a 
coyote two miles away, had one 
appeared. ‘“‘A grand day for a 
hunt,” as Maggie had prophesied. 
I glumly shot two sitting par- 
tridges and a bush rabbit before 
returning for lunch. 

After that I remained talking 
to Louis, who was particularly 
cheerful because Jenny was lame 
and he had not been left to do the 
outside work. Now, along with 
the process of making apple-pies, 
the old Frenchman was expanding 
on the subject of lumberjacks and 
wild women when from the half- 
frosted kitchen window I spied a 
distant rider coming up the road 
across the valley. 

** Rev-Algie !’’ I exclaimed. 

“Or I’m a cow moose,” added 
Louis, coming to help me look. 

There was no mistaking the 
sorrel horse which Rev-Algie 
affected, along with checkered 
riding breeches, both summer and 
winter. Every previous parson 
had considered an automobile the 
direst necessity, so in favouring a 
horse Rev-Algie appeared not only 
eccentric but foreign. We all had 
to admit, however, that riding was 
good for a parson; it joggled his 
liver and helped make him human, 
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besides saving much gasolene while 
visiting country parishioners. The 
other parsons had always hired a 
driver in winter when snow got 
deep, too. 

My thoughts now leapt, of 
course, to Rev-Algie’s intention of 
getting M‘Gee to church. He had 
evidently decided on a direct 
approach. Well, one thing was 
certain: as far as hospitality was 
concerned the M‘Gee name was 
famous. No honest man was 
ever churlishly greeted when he 
passed through M‘Gee’s open gate. 
He would be pressed to eat and 
maybe to drink, and could stay 
to sleep if he cared. It was that 
old-fashioned Western hospitality 
that began with pioneer days. 

Had Great-uncle Cyrus given 
Rev-Algie a tip ? No matter. In 
M‘Gee’s absence, hauling wood, I 
was bound to do the honours. I 
set out to meet Rev-Algie at the 
barn, where he would want to 
stable his horse. 

The huge hipped roof of the 
loft shut out my view of the rider 
as I descended the hill. I entered 
@ side-door and passed through 
the stable door to the eager 
whining of Jenny and Jerry in a 
box-stall. Proceeding to the main 
entrance, I was about to throw it 
open for Rev-Algie’s steed, but 
the top part of the door was slightly 
unhinged and gave me a view of 
the parson, already dismounted 
at the pump just below. Then 
before my own eyes the incredible 
happened. 

Rev-Algie, in fur-collared mack- 
inaw and ear-lugged cap, glanced 
about quickly, while the big sorrel 
scented strange horses and snorted 
in my direction. He swung about 
nervously, and the Englishman, 
whisking off a heavy gauntlet, 

gave him a sudden slap on the 
rump. 
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It had been a joke about town 
when Rev-Algie bought this half- 
tamed broncho, and he caused a 
deal of respect when he rode him. 
But now I saw the two parting 
company in the least expected 
fashion—the sorrel wheeling for 
the open road and town, while 
Rev-Algie, nonchalantly putting 
on his gauntlet again, ascended 
towards the stable. 

I ducked out of sight and 
tried to think. A difficult business. 
. Whatever his game, Rev-Algie had 
not cared to be seen, so I picked 
up a dung-fork and appeared to be 
cleaning a stall. 

** Hello,” called our visitor, 
widening the crack in the top half 
of the door. ‘ Anybody in ?” 

Jenny and Jerry declared there 
was in no uncertain tones, and 
Rev-Algie entered. 

“Oh Hello, Rupert,” he 
greeted. ‘“ Fawncy finding you 
here.” 

“‘Fawncy calling me Rupert,” 
I snarled under my _ breath. 
*‘ Hello,” I added weakly, but 
audibly. ‘“‘ Maggie’s hauling wood 
from the bush. JHe’ll be along 
soon. Where’s your horse ?” 

Rev-Algie laughed lightly. His 
little deep-blue eyes twinkled 
merrily, though he tried to add a 
crestfallen appearance to the joke 
on himself.. ‘‘ Fantastic business ! 
The beggar lit out on me when I 
stopped at the pump.” He sighed. 
“* It will be a bit of a hike back to 
town before dinner if I take time 
for a visit.” 

I saw the game now. Our 
unprincipled parson was throwing 
himself on the famous M‘Gee 
hospitality. I sensed the sly 
chuckles of Great- uncle Cyrus 
behind it all; but I was not for 
playing their game. I withheld 

any assurance that Maggie would 
offer the Englishman supper and a 
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lift back to town in the evening. 
M‘Gee must be warned. No 
honest man, I have said, was ever 
turned from his door. But for 
such a trick as Rev-Algie had 
played Maggie might have a strong 
word. With an inward chuckle I 
pictured this parson preaching a 
sermon to himself as he sadly 
retraced the four and a half miles 
by Shanks’ pony. 

** Do I hear hounds ?”’ he asked 
now. (You could not hear much 
else.) ‘‘ May I see them ?” 

Chiefly because it was always a 
treat to me, I led the way to the 
box-stall. Jerry, one of the red 
whippet-greyhound sisters, leapt 
shoulder-high in delight; Jenny, 
favouring a swollen shoulder, was 
content to be stroked on her hard 
slats of ribs; Fido, the great Irish 
stag, sulked in one corner, lifting a 
sullen lip. 

** Neat-looking bits of a 
what ?”’ commented the English- 
man, and put some surprisingly 
intelligent questions, 


Despite myself, the admiring 
warmth he showed for the dogs 
made us almost kin. Almost: 
I felt a surge of pity that he could 
never ring in on a hunt, Western 


Canadian style. Whatever M‘Gee 
said, the congregation’s ethics for- 
bade it. 

Ah well, I must not be carried 
away in the wrong direction. 
M‘Gee must be warned. 

“Come up to the house,” I 
offered. ‘You maybe haven’t 
met Louis. He’s quite a guy to 
talk to—old lumber camp cook 
out of a job.” 

Though not suggesting Louis’ 
recent subject, wild women, I 
stole away chuckling soon after 
introducing the gaping French 
cook. He was sadly bereft of 
speech. 

It was just three o’clock. The 
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sun was now sheathed in grey 
clouds, dipping towards the 
horizon, and in another hour 
would leave us in darkness. A 
sleigh loaded with poplar poles 
loomed on the hill road, the last 
trip for Maggie and Bill this day. 

The rancher greeted my news 
with a frown. ‘“ You’re sure he — 
belted his horse ?” 

“As sure as the Lord made 
little green apples.” I waited. 
Then, “‘ Does Rev-Algie walk back 
to town ?” 

“Tll have to think,” Maggie 
answered. 

I should have known the obvious 
course would not appeal to the 
red-headed giant ; and only events 
could disclose the workings of his 
crafty, outlandish brain. 


We found Rev-Algie discoursing 
with Louis in French, so the 
subject may have been women. 
At least Louis was surprisingly 
expansive again. . 

Rev-Algie uncrossed a leather- 
putteed leg from the knee of his 
checkered breeches and _ rose, 
smiling good-humouredly behind 
his clerical collar. 

** Howdy, parse.”’ Maggie’s tone 
was deceptively genial, though he 
did not shake hands. Rev-Algie 
might have been a quite frequent 
visitor. “Spud told me about 
your horse. Too bad; but you'll 
stay and eat? The longer the visit 
the better.” 

‘* Raw—ther,” innocently drawled 
the not-too-innocent victim. 
“Thanks awfully. I do want to 
get better acquainted.” 

There followed a very general 
conversation, Rev-Algie keeping 
safely to such topics as dogs, 
horses, and cattle. But the dogs 
had the best of it. M‘Gee told 
enough hunting yarns to speed the 
clock on its way to six. 
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Then Bill came into the lamp- 
light, the feeding of stock already 
completed, for Saturday night 
meant a visit to town without fail. 
Louis hummed “ Allouette,” and 
in the same big kitchen set table 
with a clatter of dishes. There 
was roast pork and what not— 
which we thoroughly enjoyed 
without asking the parson for 
a blessing. 

Finally the men leaned back in 
their chairs, rolled smokes, and 
talked. 

When at length Bill made no 
move to go out and hitch up the 
team, Lou suggested, “ Better 
shave, boys, if you’re going to 
town.” 

M‘Gee turned to Rev-Algie. 
““Whadda you say, parse; shall 
we just make a night of it here ? 
I could drive you in for church in 
the morning.” 

Rev-Algie meditated, no less 
surprised than myself. 

“*T should be highly delighted,” 
he accepted at length. ‘“‘ And to 
have you with us at worship 
would mean a great deal to 
me, too.” 

M‘Gee grinned. “ Beatin’ up 
business, eh ? Well, I'm sorry to 
disappoint. But your Sunday 
company is such, by and large, as 
gives me a pain in the rump.” 

Rev-Algie seemed least shocked 
of all. He nodded gravely, while 
the twinkle in his eye kept us 
holding our breaths. ‘“‘ In that,” 
he said carefully, “I fear you are 
not alone. I tend to prefer the 
honest sinner to even an unwitting 
hypocrite.” 

“That word, unwitting,” grunted 
M‘Gee, “seems to make sheep out 
of all your goats. I'll admit that 
intentions are often better than 
actions. But I don’t trust one of 
them that passes your collection 
plates. An’ there’s others; not 
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jist of the male sex. Seems it’s 
always the sanctimonious that toss 
out the worst gossip and slander. 
Don’t think I’m tryin’ to wash me 
own face by blackenin’ others, 
however ; I’m only explainin’ the 
company I choose.” 

Rev-Algie never batted an eye. 
“And does that partly explain 
the movement of youth from the 
Church?” he inquired, craftily 
sharing his problem. ‘ What do 
you say, Spud ?”’ 

I squirmed. “I don’t know. 
I—guess it’s all the sermons.” 

“They hurt ?”’ 

“They don’t hurt enough,” 
Maggie lashed out. ‘* Ninety-nine 
parsons out of a hundred are 
ridin’ the fence because they’re 
seared of offendin’ any part of 
their congregations. Your own 
tribe are askin’ you to hit at the 
empty pews, which I represent ; 
ain’t they, now? And I wouldn’t 
mind you doin’ it,” Maggie added 
personally, “if you slapped jist as 
hard at them come to listen.” 

** Would you come to listen if I 
did?” 

M‘Gee pursed his generous lips. 
**IT don’t know as I would. I can 
preach myself all the sermons I 
need if I remember the golden rule. 
The extra blather—the frills an’ 
the fables—got me down by the 
time I was Spud’s age.” 

* The frills and the fables ? ” 

“Sure. All them miracles. 
Moses partin’ the waters of the 
Red Sea. Stuff like that. All 
them miracles back in Bible times. 
Now, the last parson held prayer 
meetin’s for rain all one summer— 
*n’ what'd he get for an answer ? 
Dust storms. Kin you make it 
rain ?”’ 

* ITean’t.” Rev-Algie’s quizzical 
eyes were steady, though his 
straight lips wanted to smile. 

“Well, gettin’ down to brass 
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tacks,”’ his inquisitor pressed, ‘“‘ do 
you believe in prayer ?” 

‘I do,” said Rev-Algie firmly. 

‘“* Then I'd like to see it get you 
somewheres,” Maggie declared. 
**Do you ever play cards?” 

“Why, yes,” said Rev-Algie, 
“ though a game seems far from the 
present issue.” 

“I don’t know,” Maggie 
answered. ‘ You can shuffle words 
all night without a conclusion. I 


. prefer cards myself.” 


A card-table was brought into 
the kitchen, and along with several 
decks M‘Gee placed two large 
boxes of matches. “ Being five 
of us,” he observed, “‘ counts out 
most regular games. So whadda 
you say we teach you a new one, 
called draw ?” 

“Why not?” said the parson 
obligingly, quite oblivious of a 
series of winks. 

The difference between draw 
and draw-poker, I soon learned, 
had only to do with the difference 
in stakes—an index to Maggie’s 
sense of humour. 

“To begin with, you get one 
hundred matches apiece. And 
when the game’s over every five 
matches lost costs you a button.” 

I surveyed the smooth black 
shirt front of the parson, appar- 
ently buttonless. At least, I 
thought, I could start sacrificing 
from the top, and had the advan- 
tage of some amateurish practice 
in the game. 

Rev -Algie appeared to be 
swallowing something. Perhaps 
he knew this was not going to be 
cricket, but he laughed suddenly 
and said, “‘ Farewell, foolish dignity. 
I’m on.” 

“ And what about you, Spud ?”’ 
M‘Gee eyed me sternly. 

“Okay,” I shrugged with an 
affected nonchalance. ‘“‘So long 
as it’s straight.” 


**'No fear of that,” M‘Gee said 
enigmatically. ‘And it’s simple 
as pie.” 

He explained the values of 
pairs, three and fours, straights, 
flushes and straight-flushes. Also 
the initial ante and method of 
betting. 

We played several hands to 
initiate the parson. “What a 
quaint game,” he murmured. 

** Ain’t it just ?’’ Maggie agreed. 
** Now you've got the hang of it, 
we'll get under way.” 

We began tossing matches into 
the pot, figuratively seeing our 
buttons go, or estimating our 
ultimate harvest as fortune veered. 
I tried the business of bluffing 
with a face I deemed sphinx- 
like, and Maggie insisted on 
calling me—to beat my fours 
with fives. 

Rev-Algie cannily dropped a 
good many hands, but failed to 
keep raising on a straight. So 
we figured the Lord favoured his 
own when he beafned with delight 
and kept raising. Thus, when 
calamity seemed not far off. he 
got several hands with only a show 
of openers. 

I reached the end of my matches 
and sat brooding on a buttonless 
future. ‘“‘ Now that,” said M‘Gee 
without pity, “‘ will learn you to 
gamble.” 

Bill checked out next and helped 
me marvel at the freak luck of the 
parson, which continued. 

M‘Gee played with a true poker 
face, even when his matches ebbed 
dangerously low, and old Louis, 
scooping them in, roared with 
delight. Obviously the old lumber 
camp cook would revel in exacting 
full forfeit from Maggie and halt 
the game in time to save at least 
the greater portion of Rev-Algie’s 
dignity. But M‘Gee came back 
on a hand dealt by himself, raised 
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high, wide, and handsome there- 
after, and a half-hour’s play saw 
Louis out on the side-lines. 

It was incredible. Rev-Algie 
had made some exceedingly stupid 
blunders, but that very fact made 
it impossible to tell whether he 
bluffed—part of the game as 
previously explained by M‘Gee. 

Now, for the first time, I read 
the practical joker’s mind as he 
soberly scratched his skull. A 
man with a philosophy of life, yet 
with no religion, Maggie still clung 
to a dozen most childish super- 
stitions. Hunting on Sunday 
meant bad luck; three was his 
unlucky number; and so forth. 
Now he was plainly shaken. He 
had set himself to play a mean 
trick on one who represented the 
Church, and the Church represented 
@ power beyond his fathoming. 
Was that unknown power set 
against him? His questioning 


glance met Rev-Algie’s directly. 
Both flushed ; then dropped their 


eyes. 

With alternate dealing now, the 
game moved swiftly. M‘Gee took, 
on his own deal, nearly half of the 
parson’s matches, three sevens 
beating a four-card straight. Three 
hands later, Rev-Algie, having the 
deal, staged a comeback. Both 
dropped a few hands without 
openers. Then the Englishman 
dealt again. From the beginning 
he raised, while M‘Gee doubled 
unmercifully till every match lay 
on the table. 

“Well ?”’ said Rev-Algie. 

M‘Gee laid down three deuces 
and a pair of nines, smirking. 

“Now I wonder if that beats 
me?” doubtfully queried the 
parson, showing his hand. 

“ Judas, that sure beats me/” 
breathed Bill, goggling, “A 
straight flush !” 

We were all looking at M‘Gee. 
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His poker mask dropped like his 
bristly red jaw. Had he beheld 
a miracle? The great joke to be 
played on an innocent English 
parson had assumed really serious 
proportions. For a full minute he 
gnawed a lip. “All right,” he 
breathed heavily, “‘let’s have it. 
Did you pray your way through 
this business? Or did you slip 
some ofin the bottom of the 
deck ?” 

The young Englishman looked a 
bit grim. “I prayed,” he said. 
“But I confess the game wasn’t 
new to me. You see, I ran away 
from an exceedingly stuffy college in 
England with an equally romantic 
desire for adventure. I chose 
Western Canada and let myself 
get knocked about on a ranch. 
Unethical poker became part of 
my interrupted education. I, 
too, learned never to pray for 
miracles. I believe God helps 
those who most help themselves. 
I did deal off the bottom of 
the deck.” 

Maggie’s 
changed. 
pray ? ” 

“‘ Because,” answered Rev-Algie, 
“I consider prayer of the highest 
psychological value. Now that,” 
he continued, deliberately sweeping 
us sharply with his deep-blue eyes, 
“is a confidence I would prefer 
you to respect. I don’t expect 
prayer to perform any miracles 
that can’t come from within. 
You see, I look to man himself 
for the triumph of all things 
good.” 

“Don’t you believe in God?” 
Maggie was profoundly shocked. 

“Do you?” countered Rev- 
Algie. 

Maggie twisted his great bulk 
uncomfortably. ‘‘I don’t know,” 
he admitted. ‘‘ There’s a lot of 
queer things about life —and 


puzzlement _ barely 
“Then why did you 
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feelin’s that rise up inside us. 

What do you make of it all?” 
“That’s what I'd like to tell 

you in church——” Rev-Algic 


began. 

Maggie’s big hairy fist crashed 
on the table. “I'll be damned if 
you will!” he swore. “ What 
you can’t say, man to man, here 
in me own house, I won’t look for 
among your flock of goats.” 

Rev-Algie went white to the 
lips. ‘“‘ Please,” he begged, “I 
intended. i 

“T know enough of what you 
intended, since those blatherin’ old 
women in town put you on to my 
trail,’ Maggie sneered, refusing 
to backwater. “‘ But you are a 
guest in me house and I leave 
you welcome to stay jist so 
long as you stop beatin’ up 
business.” 

“Very well,” said Rev-Algie 
quietly. 

We spent what remained of the 
night before bedtime at rummy. 
We did not play for matches. 


I lay very still beside the young 
parson in bed, thinkin He lay 
very still, too, and I would have 
liked to share in his thoughts. 
At the same time I was scared 
stiff of being taken into his con- 
fidence. I must not be a turncoat. 
I must not let him have my 
sympathy. For I knew only a 
slip of the tongue had prevented 
his getting under Maggie’s armour. 
I told myself no parson had the 
right to sneak into the enemy’s 
camp as he had. And his cheating 
at cards! I tried not to admire 
him. For there is something about 
@ parson who does not trust in 
miracles. > 

As for Maggie, I knew he was 
furious. Furious as only he could 
be when he took a good deal of 
blame on himself. He would 
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never ask Bill and Lou to keep the 
night’s doings quiet, and their 
loyalty was not of the sort that 
squelches a joke. So my primitive 
perception told me that Rev-Algie 
might well be wary of a final trick 
in this game. 

Sunday morning saw a later 
stir at the ranch than usual. 
Rev-Algie was up before I was 
awakened by Louis’ bellow: ‘‘ Hot 
cakes are ready ! Come out of your 
kennel !” 

Everyone was extremely polite 
at breakfast—which meant we were 
all uncomfortable. 

“What time is church?” 
inquired M‘Gee unnecessarily. 

“At eleven,” answered Rev- 
Algie, carefully stopping a smile. 

“Then there’ll be plenty of 
time if we set out by ten; I 
like to help Bill get the stock 
fed and watered on a Sunday 
morning,” said Maggie, discount- 
ing the possibilities of Lou and 
myself. 

“TI leave it to you,” said the 
Englishman. 

Maggie frowned. Whatever was 
afoot, he hated being trusted in 
the matter. That took all the 
punch out of it for him. 

Rev-Algie passed the next hour 
and a half strolling on the hills 
and looking down over the white 
valley flats with their patches of 
scrub. That, and watching the 
doing of chores. 

I wondered why he did not hike 
into town. He could be there long 
before we planned to start. Had 
he taken to praying for miracles ? 
The thought dealt a blow to my 
awakening respect. 

Well, if Rev-Algie hoped Maggie 
would be seen in church he had 
faint encouragement when the 
giant, unshaved, wearing overalls 
and sheepskin, led out a harnessed 
team of blacks. Then Maggie 
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stepped one over the pole of the 
‘dog-cart,’ that democrat bob-sled 
he used for hunting, and suddenly 
I knew what was up. Maggie 
never hunted on Sunday; super- 
stition forbade it, regardless of 
the law. But it would have all 
the appearance of returning from 
a hunt on the Sabbath if Rev- 
Algie' rode into town on the 
dog-cart. 

A touch of detail to this Irish 
trick was the sight of two hounds 
gleefully bounding along with the 
team when we set out, M‘Gee, the 
parson, and I, all together under a 
horsehide robe. 

“A grand day for a hunt,” 
Maggie approved, while the sun 
laughed back. 

“Tt. could be,” 
granted. 

“Ah, well,” Maggie had it 
philosophically, ‘‘ we have to waste 
one day in a week. But no harm 
in givin’ the dogs an airin’.” 

The parson voiced no pro- 
test. “That Irish staghound 
is @ monster,” he commented. 
“cc Fast ? %? 

. “Fido,” growled M‘Gee, “is as 
slow as the hind wheels of eternity. 
But he’s the wickedest devil on 
four legs in the West. He’ll kill a 
big wolf alone, but he couldn’t 
catch his own shadow.” 

“* Then speed is all you ask of the 
little red greyhounds ? ” 

** Not when I had three of ’em 
last year. Gyp picked up a 
poisoned bait. Till then I had a 
perfectly balanced pack. Those 
three,” Maggie sighed, “could 
catch any coyote afoot and lay 
him out cold in the snap of an eye. 
Real hoomanitarians.”’ 

Rev-Algie chuckled. ‘I should 
like to observe their kindly opera- 
tions some day, if you’d have me 
along.” 

With perhaps subtle flattery he 
then sought to fill in the gap of 


Rev - Algie 


answering silence. ‘“‘ Coyotes are 
great chicken thieves and sheep- 
killers, aren’t they ?” 

“ Uh huh,” Maggie grunted, not 
aspiring to virtue, “ but I’m more 
concerned about the price of their 
pelts.” He sat staring ahead down 
the branch valley road, perhaps 
turning over in his mind the 
parson’s request. He had given 
Uncle Cyrus his word that Rev- 
Algie would never ring in on a 
hunt. But it might be no kindness 
to let him, considering what the 
Women’s Auxiliary would say. 
However, he said nothing till 
we came abreast of the main 
valley road. 

Then Maggie voiced, ‘“ Whoa, 
there!” rather suddenly, and, 
reining in with one hand, reached 
back with the other and pulled 
open the spring door on the dogs’ 
crate behind us. He whistled, and 
Fido and Jerry, close by, leapt 
into a bed of straw. 

Giving him credit, Maggie had 
probably acted on impulse. I 
first thought the impulse was a 
kindly gesture to keep the dogs 
out of sight when we turned up 
in town. But the red demon’s 
glance led away over the valley- 
flats where along a low fringe 
of brush I saw a_ shadowy 
movement. 

“A coyote!’ I breathed, my 
eyes watering as I stared into a 
frosty breeze at the foxy figure of 
one of those small prairie wolves. 

Considering the sharpness of 
Maggie’s mind, he may have 
hesitated a long time, grappling 
with this unexpected temptation. 
But it is one thing not to hunt 
deliberately on Sunday; another 
to refuse a direct invitation right 
under your nose. Anyway, the 
responsibility of delivering Rev- 
Algie to church immediately failed 
to outweigh the issue. 

The team had barely halted to 
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pick up the dogs. Now Maggie 
stepped them up with a flick of 
the rein and swung them, at the 
turn of the main valley road, out 
over hay-flats to cut across the 
coyote’s line of approach. He, 
spotting us, stood still, trusting 
himself to blend into the scrub 
while he pondered our movement. 
A team following the main road he 
might have disregarded. 

“We'll jist turn him back 
toward town,” Maggie muttered, 
sizing things up. ‘“‘ He’s on his 
way from the slaughter-house, 
where maybe he picked up a 
bellyful of tripe. If so, he'll run 
heavy, an’ Jerry’ll have him so 
fast that Fido won’t get far 
behind.” The last was his greatest 
worry, but Maggie tacked on an 
assurance to Rev-Algie—‘‘ We’ll 
keep workin’ him back toward 
town an’ get you to church jist as 
soon. Maybe sooner.” 

I chuckled, anticipating our 
careering pursuit when the dogs 
were dropped. But that did not 


happen as quickly as hoped. 

The coyote did not appear 
stodgy with food. It turned and 
trotted nervously back towards 
town; then sought to swing, first 
north, then south, for the shelter 
of the valley’s hills with their 


wooded ravines. Each move 
Maggie countered by turning the 
team. And he worked slowly to 
keep from frightening his quarry 
into a sudden dash of speed. 

The time element in jockeying a 
wolf for a start seldom has mean- 
ing; here it mattered much in 
relation to the parson. Back on 
the main road, we might have 
spanked along to deliver Rev-Algie 
at church with half an hour to 
spare, but as our course zig- 
zagged and at times almost slowed 
to a walk, minutes and minutes 
were wasted. 

Rev-Algie’s possible flicker of 
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sporting instinct died. His face 
flushed as he pushed back a 
gauntlet and glanced at his wrist- 
watch. 

“TI fear,” he remarked, “ that 
I shall be overdue. Do you mind 
if I get out and walk ?” 

** And scare that coyote to hell 
an’ gone!” Maggie exclaimed, 
perhaps as much riled because he 
seemed to be failing a promise. 
**You asked for a hunt; you're 
gettin’ it. What kind of a sport 
are you?” 

“You talk about being a 
sport!” the young parson shot 
back. There was a drawn look 
about his firm mouth—more dis- 
appointed in his man than angry. 
Still it must have taken a high 
standard of honour to keep Rev- 
Algie glued to his seat on the 
dog-cart. That, rather than 
Maggie’s gruff, “‘Aw, keep your 
shirt on, parse. We'll git you 
there yet.” 

We did, finally, with just a few 
minutes to spare. 

And now is the fantastic part 
of this story. But it is true—just 
as sure as it is the truth I am telling 
you. 

The coyote settled down to an 
amiable jog, just barely keeping 
his lead, and his course held 
steadily back towards town. His 
plan, no doubt, was to dodge away 
to the right in a patch of brush 
surrounding the afore-mentioned 
slaughter - house, now only a 
quarter of a mile away. But Fate 
willed it otherwise with release of 
the dogs. 

The moment Maggie jerked open 
the spring door Jerry leapt high in 
the air, caught sight, and was away 
like the slim red arrow she was. 
Fido the staghound lumbered 
behind. 

Maggie, standing like a chariot- 
eer, lashed the blacks into galloping 
pursuit. Then while we clung for 
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dear life to the dashboard, he 
began bawling his usual com- 
mentary on the race. 

“Jerry seems to be holdin’ 
back, without Jenny beside her ! 
Anyway, he’s a fast wolf! No 
slouch! But he can’t afford to 
swing away to the brush. He’s 
gotta go slap for town!” 

And the coyote did.- I failed 
to recall at the time those tales 
of others taking refuge in pigsties 
and what not, but even so it was 
a miracle happened. This creature, 
with three hundred yards lead, 
fled straight for the buildings that, 
with only half a mile to cover, 
rapidly approached. On the other 
hand, Jerry was closing the gap 
behind, though she never closed it 
completely. 

And this was the miracle. A 
refuge of haven offered—Rev- 
Algie’s little white church on the 
edge of town. The vestibule door 
stood open. The coyote passed 
in at about thirty-five miles per 
hour, crashed through the swinging 


doors beyond, and slithered under 
the pews. 

The latter details were not clear 
at first. We did witness the dis- 


appearing act and Jerry hold 


back at the door. Then a group 
of the male congregation burst 
into view. 

Little useslowing down. “‘ We’re 
in for it,” Rev-Algie gritted. He 
was white as a sheet. “‘ Up to our 
necks,” Maggie finished. 

He was no longer the joker. 
Revenge had passed far beyond 
the limit of his intentions. I know 
Maggie did not care for his own 
reputation in such a matter as 
this. His defensive attitude 
towards the parson was gone. 
It was Rev-Algie who needed 
defending now; but there seemed 
nothing to say in face of the 
evidence. 

M‘Gee toned the steaming blacks 
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down to a halt. We did the last 
few yards to church at almost a 
decorous pace. 

“* You'll have to see me through 
with this, old man,”’ said Rev-Algie. 
“Come on,” and without awaiting 
an answer he leapt down and made 
straight for the door of the vestibule 
and its outpouring of astonished 
witnesses. 

The big rancher handed the 
reins to me. ‘ Put ’em up at the 
livery stable, Spud,” he ordered 
tersely. Then, unshaven, in sheep- 
skin and overalls, he followed the 
parson. 

Rev-Algie, still in checkered 
riding breeches, of course, halted 
and said crisply, ‘‘ I’m very sorry 
if I’m late. Let us proceed.” 

He led the way in, and Maggie 
brushed after him without halting 
to say a word. 

Alf Dwyer and Slats Fenner, 
church-wardens both, made a bee- 
line for me to get information ; 
but, likewise attempting to be 
oblivious of; a parental eye, I 
swung the blacks, whistled the 
dogs, and proceeded to carry out 
Maggie’s instructions. 

Feeling like public heathen No. 3, 
I rather dawdled over stabling the 
horses and prolonged my return 
to church. However, curiosity is 
sometimes greater than courage. 
I got back, still quite unclean, just 
in time for the sermon. 

An impromptu sermon, I am 
sure, but the most heart-searching 
ever heard in our town. 

Rev-Algie, though a _ surplice 
now covered his riding breeches, 
still drew disapproving glares as 
he entered the pulpit. But he 
offered no explanation for his 
strange arrival at church. He 
simply asked a benediction; then, 
quoting no text, said, “Let us 
question the nature of God. Also 
let us question what sort of men 
we be when we ask for miracles. 
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And further, let us question the 
nature of miracles.” 

That set them up in their pews, 
and for a solid hour thereafter not 
a single soul slept complacently. 
For a fear-petrified coyote still 
crouched in a corner—a lion among 
the lambs, or vice versa—while 
Rev-Algie’s words seemed to come 
out of electric air. And he felt 
their impact, it seemed, as much as 
the least of us. 

The mask of pride and intoler- 
ance was lifted from more than one 
face that day, and it was a gentle 
company that finally turned from 
the doors—doors left wide open 
that a crouching wolf could seek 
its escape when it would. 

With our own eyes we had 
beheld a miracle. Or did coinci- 
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dence play a trick on us all? I 
do not know. But I wish I could 
go back to the comforting faith I 
achieved that queer Sunday morn- 
ing. We are happier when believ- 
ing in divine intervention. For the 
harder way is to accept full 
responsibility for the triumph of 
the Greater Man. 

And that is the reason I cannot 
end with a picture of Maggie M‘Gee 
passing collection plates, teaching 
@ young men’s Sunday School Class, 
and forsaking the jackpots. But I 
can say that in all the years he 
never again went to church without 
shaving. And he has got himself a 
new superstition. 

“Tt ain’t never lucky,” Maggie 
now states, “to gamble on 


Sunday.” 
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MUNGO RIVER JOURNEY. 


BY COMMANDER G. 8. 


*“You are to proceed to the 
Mungo River and...” 

I went on to read the contents 
of the buff-coloured O.H.M.S. 
envelope. 

The exigencies of the service 
required that I should clear the 
Mungo River of fallen trees and 
underwater obstructions. On com- 
pletion I was to do likewise on the 
Meme River. Further, it was 
required that I should proceed 
forthwith. 

So that was it: I had been 
expecting as much. In fact, I 
had been waiting in Victoria, the 
small Cameroons seaport situated 
on the very doorstep of the 
Equator, for the day to come 
round when I should load up my 
traps, wave au revoir to the handful 
of Europeans who went to make 
up the township, and head out 
across the azure blue waters of 
Ambas Bay towards the edge o’ 
beyond. 

The next few days were busy 
ones. Equipment had to be 
collected — tent, axes, saws, 
explosive (over a ton of it), and 
the hundred and one items and 
what -nots required for a six 
months’ expedition to remove 
fallen forest giants from the navi- 
gable channels of the river. A 
labour gang had to be recruited, 
canoes hired, and funds for the 
operation arranged for. 

I hunted out Old Man Trouble, 
a prince of a headman whom I 
had employed on several previous 
occasions, and detailed him to 
enlist as labourers and canoe-boys 
fifty suitable tribesmen. This he 
promptly did, and forty-eight hours 
later I reported ready to proceed. 


EDGERTON-BIRD, R.N, 


The Harbour Master suggested 
that I should leave at daylight on 
the morrow, and kindly gave me 
the use of two of his harbour 
launches, the Wuri and Lungasi, 
to tow my flotilla of dug-outs to 
the entrance of the river, some 
thirty miles down the coast. 

That evening the Woermann 
Line steamer Wogogo arrived in 
Ambas Bay. Her Master, a new- 
comer to ‘The Coast,’ requested 
the services of a pilot to take 
the vessel up to Tiko, a creek 
port about twenty miles up the 
Bimbia River, and there to berth 
her alongside the African Fruit 
Company’s wharf. As I had to 
pass Tiko on my way to the 
Mungo River, I was given the 
job, and it was arranged that we 
should leave at daybreak. The 
two launches with my waterway 
party were to meet me there. 

Ere the dawn was fully estab- 
lished I boarded the Wogogo. Ten 
minutes later the anchor rattled 
into the hawse-pipe, and we set 
course out of Ambas Bay towards 
the Bimbia River. 

It was a glorious morning, and, 
with the exception of a slight oily 
swell running into the bay, the 
sea was a flat calm. A school of 
porpoise made whoopee round our 
stem, while out on the port beam 
the dorsal fins of several large 
sharks cleft the glassy surface of 
the water. Odd fishing canoes 
after barracuda bobbed on the 
sparkling waters as we headed 
south down the coast. Astern of 
us the peak of the 13,500-foot 
Cameroon volcano — Monga-ma- 
Loba (the Mountain of Thunder)— 
peeped above sun-tinted clouds, 
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while fine on the starboard bow, 
rising like two purple sentinels 
out of the mirror-like sea, stood the 
twin peaks of Fernando Po-Santa 
Isabel, 10,000 feet high, and, 
almost as high, Misterio, ‘ the Peak 
with the Secret.’ 
An hour later found us off the 
Bimbia River bar, usually a 
us place to cross, as are 
most West African river bars. 
Today we were fortunate ; for there 
was practically no scend, and we 
negotiated it without as much as 
even @ suggestion of a bump 
(common enough on the West 
Coast of Africa). Leaving the 
deep-blue sea astern of us we 
entered the river, and for the next 
hour or so ploughed our way 
through mud-laden water the colour 
of coffee. On each side of us was 
displayed an eternal wall of white- 
trunked mangrove trees with 
glossy, olive-green leaves, inter- 
lacing branches, and a forest of 
suckers almost as thick as men’s 
arms which trailed down to a 
mass of crawling, hoop-like roots, 
all crusted with oysters and drip- 
ping with slime. Here and there 
the black ooze of the swamp was 
enlivened with semi -somnolent 
crocodiles covered with barnacles 
and green weed. Hearing the 
vibration of our screw, they slid 
noiselessly into deep water, leaving 
in their wake a swirl and a few 
sinister bubbles. Hideous, bloated 
fiddler crabs in their myriads, 
blowing froth from their shells, 
squatted on the mud-flats or 
scuttled about sideways among the 
network of spidery roots. There 
were so many of them that their 
bubbling could be heard an appreci- 
able distance away. Legions of 
grey mudskippers—fish that can 
live both in and out of the water— 
hopped about the mire in search of 
flies. 
Every now and again large 


trading canoes — narrow - gutted 
craft cunningly fashioned out of 
single tree trunks—passed us. So 
loaded with palm oil were they 
that their gun’ales were almost 
awash, and I had to ease the speed 
of the Wogogo for fear our fan- 
shaped bow-wave should swamp 
them. 

Nearing Tiko the river narrows, 
and leading off at right angles to 
the main stream is a creek up 
which we had to proceed to the 
African Fruit Company’s jetty. 
I ordered, ‘‘ Hard-a-port,” and 
started to swing the ship round 
into the creek. Just previous to 
altering course a new helmsman 
had taken the wheel, and for some 
unaccountable reason he suddenly 
put the helm amidships. Alas and 
alack! I realised this too late. 
I jumped to the telegraph and 
banged down, “ Full astern,” while 
at the same time both the Master 
and the Mate bawled to the men 
on the fo’c’sle-head to quit it. 
And quit it they did in record 
time. With a crash of splintering 
timber our bows plunged into the 
swamp. The mangroves went 
down before us like so many nine- 
pins, groaning and creaking in a 
mass of snapped trunks and 
branches. The roots surged up 
and rasped along our sides as we 
buried the entire fo’c’sle in the 
quagmire. After a brief standstill 
we slowly thrashed our way out. 
The swirl of water from our 
reversed propeller squelched among 
the mud and decayed vegetation, 
sending up a foul reek that was 
enough to make you vomit. The 
forepart of the vessel was littered 
with debris ; broken branches and 
leaves were strewn about all over 
the place, while every part of the 
vessel was invaded by red mangrove 
flies—flies which convey filaria, 
or, as the natives say, ‘‘ Bleeze for 
eye,” @ serious tropical disease— 
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and the bite of which is like a jab 
from a blunt hypodermic needle. 
But this was not all. On impact 
with the trees two outsize hornets’ 
nests, not unlike grey footballs, 
fell in the well-deck, and in a very 
short space of time the infuriated 
occupants had taken entire posses- 
sion of the ship from the bridge 
for’ard. Most of the deck-crew 
who were mustered in readiness 
for making fast alongside were 
stung. We, on the bridge, came 
in for our share of their dogged 
pertinacity, and the Master and I 
received stings on arms and face. 
My port eye rapidly sealed up, 
and for several days remained a 
most painful reminder of the 
Wogogo’s voyage to Tiko. A hose 
was hastily rigged, and the two 
grey balls of trouble disappeared 
down the scupper-pipes. 

Meanwhile, from inside the 
wheelhouse I managed to extrieate 
the vessel from this contretemps, 
and we eventually berthed along- 
side Tiko Wharf, still accompanied 
by a buzzing swarm of fiendishly 
angry and _ energetic hornets. 
Luckily, the vessel escaped damage 
other than for a few bent stanchions 
and a bit more paint scraped off 
her rusty hull. 

**T vill nod forget ze first voyage 
I make in ze Wogogo to Tiko, 
Commander,” the Master smiled, 
as, after having tended our wounds, 
we enjoyed some black coffee in his 
cabin. 

My pilotage certificate signed, I 
bid him good-bye and boarded the 
Lungasi, which, with the Wuri, 
was awaiting me. We _ were 
en route to the Mungo, my water- 
way party light-heartedly singing 
and chanting their native ditties. 

Settling down in my deck-chair 
in the stern, I sat pondering over 
the events of the morning, at the 
same time nursing a very painful 
optic. 





John Willie and Pongo, my two 
pet monkeys that accompanied me 
on all my bush ventures, were 
playing about in the bow, appar- 
ently much to the amusement of 
the waterway boys sitting there, for 
every few minutes they exploded 
with gales of laughter. Sabenezi, 
my cook, more than pleased that 
the monkeys had transferred their 
irrepressibly effervescent life from 
his pots and pans, was busily 
engaged amidships preparing my 
mid-day meal, while at the same 
time he exchanged chit-chat with 
the driver. 

Suddenly he drew my attention 
to various white objects floating 
some distance astern, and I gave 
orders for the Lungasi to be turned 
round to investigate. On arrival 
alongside another burst of merri- 
ment floated aft from the bow, 
for the objects turned out to be 
clothing. Sabenezi fished them out 
of the water, and to his utter 
amazement and righteous indigna- 
tion they proved to be his own 
shirt and two pairs of his own 
trousers. John Willie and Pongo, 
with much vociferous encourage- 
ment from the boys for’ard, had 
contrived to open his box and 
therein to rummage among the 
contents. Any items not par- 
ticularly interesting from their 
point of view were discarded over 
the side. An antiquated shaving 
brush—a moulting relic of mine 
passed on—was at the moment 
engaging their united attention. 
By the time Sabenezi had retrieved 
it there were scarcely any bristles 
left in it at all. 

Poor, long-suffering Sabenezi was 
filled with wrath unspeakable, and 
no wonder; for on examining 
his box he found it empty, the 
contents being strewn all over 
the launch. 

“TI fit flog you proper,” he 
fiercely condemned one of the 
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laughing boys, conscientiously 
recommending him, with a final 
and irrevocable verdict, to a 
theological future. ‘“‘ You damn 
foolman. You no fit make play 
for me.” 

Trivialities assume exaggerated 
and significant importance to 
Africans, and had I not intervened 
at this moment a free fight would 
have ensued. 

“Dis monkey no good, Massa,” 
he grumbled while straightening 
his box. ‘‘ Himnodamngood. He 
fit make plenty troubles for poor 
Sabenezi all time too much. All 
time he make palaver for we.” 

A dash (gift) and the promise 
of a new shaving brush at the first 
trading store that we passed was 
as oil on the present troubled 
waters. Five minutes later his 
gloom had evaporated and his 
usually exuberant spirits began to 
reassert themselves ; he was again 
busy with his stock - in - trade, 
jabbering away nineteen to the 
dozen and punctuating every other 
sentence with his incurable habit 
of crisping his fingers. 

High noon brought us to the 
Mowé Lake, a large, bright mirror 
of water with innumerable sand- 
banks at the entrance of the 
Mungo River. It was alive with 
crocodiles. Everywhere we looked 
we could see schools of them 
swimming about with only their 
eyes and nostrils awash, or basking 
on the flats in a state of comatose 
repletion. On one bank alone I 
counted over twenty of the scaly 
brutes lying umpteen deep at all 
angles. 

‘**Massa no fit shoot dem alli- 
gator ?’’ Sabeneziinquired. ‘Him 
plenty good chop (food) for we, 
Massa.” 

My eye was still troubling me 
somewhat, and at the time I had 
no desire to indulge in sport of 
any kind. Cook, however, was 
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persistent to a degree, so I decided 
to disturb their dolce far niente. 

* Alligator beef he sweet pas’ 
all ting,’’ he went on. 

At the next sandbank I fired 
twice at random and hoped for 
the best. My luck was in; for a 
second later the bank was aban- 
doned except for two saurians 
lying motionless near the water’s 
edge. Cook and my labourers lost 
no time in manning the dug-outs 
to collect in the spoil—a six-footer 
and an eight-footer. 

“Him big small, Massa,” Cook 
exclaimed. 

As soon as the first canoe beached 
four excited occupants leapt out 
with a whoop and rushed up to 
the nearest and largest croc. With 
much loud talking they proceeded 
to make an inspection first by 
kicking it with masterly precision 
(I may add that a native can kick 
like a mule in spite of being 
bare-footed). Then one enthusiast 
opened its jaws to the fullest 
extent and held them so while he 
peered inside the cavernous snout 
and felt a number of the teeth, no 
doubt to see if any were loose and 
thereby to get first choice of 
Ju-Ju tokens. (On several occa- 
sions when I have shot a crocodile 
teeth have fallen out the moment 
it has been moved.) Two naked 
giants then got hold of the front 
legs while the other two picked 
up the tail, and they began to 
carry the brute down to the canoe. 
They had only taken a few lumber- 
ing steps when the reptile gave a 
violent, scythe-like swish with its 
tail, flinging aside like skittles the 
two boys who were carrying it. 
Their companions immediately let 
go the legs and beat it to a safe 
distance while the going was good. 
This little diversion was the cause 
of much lively badinage from the 
remainder of the party. The 
crocodile was quite dead, for it 
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made no further movement, the 
flick of its tail simply being a 
muscularmovement. Another very 
cautious inspection was made, and a 
few more violent kicks bestowed on 
it before its being carried down to 
the dug-out. As soon as the dead 
‘beef’ was shipped the entire 
party thought fit to celebrate, and 
African enthusiasm once aroused 
—well, it knows no bounds. Time 
apparently was of no object to 
them; for with a great deal of 
shouting, nasal caterwauls, and 
clapping of hands they began to 
execute a sort of ‘Cake Walk’ all 
over the sandbank, and would 
have continued to do so till the 
cows came home had not Old Man 
Trouble with his usual lynx-eyed 
surveillance rounded them up and 
ushered them back to the launches. 
** Laboler happy too much, sah,” 
said Sabenezi as with great gusto 
they hauled the ‘ bag’ aboard the 
Lungasi. ‘All man get plenty 
chop for belly dis night, Massa.” 
Three o’clock saw us at Mungo 
Town, a fairly large village in the 
mouth of the river. Here I made 
camp for the night in a Govern- 
ment Rest House, a one-roomed 
mud and wattle shack, with all 
the usual offices and modern 
inconveniences, which I shared 
with a young Dutch missionary 
on his way to Kribi in the French 
Cameroons. In spite of his youth 
he sported a long, flowing black 
beard. Both John Willie and 
Pongo were so enraptured with 
this appendage that they became 
@ nuisance, and I had to put them 
in durance vile. What they 
expected to find in it I would 
dearly have liked to know. The 
young man had only the clothes 
he stood up in—a none too clean 
shirt and a pair of very off-white 
trousers over which he wore a 
kind of smock affair. His shoes 
were in extremis. On the mud 


floor, for his bed, he was using 
@ native palm-fibre mat, over 
which he propped a cheap mos- 
quito- net. One small pillow 
sufficed to rest his head. An 
enamel plate and mug, a cheap 
knife, fork and spoon, and two 
small cooking pots comprised his 
culinary utensils. - His toilet 
accessory was a piece of yellow 
soap—and a very small piece at 
that. 

He told me he received the 
lordly sum of one shilling a day, 
and that to get from one place to 
another he had to beg, borrow, or 
steal a canoe. At every village 
he visited his modus vivendi was 
that of the African inhabitants— 
pitiably low. How any white 
man could live under such con- 
ditions is beyond my conception. 
It is altogether wrong that a 
European should be seen by the 
natives living in this manner. 

I asked him if he would care to 
refresh his inner man when Sabenezi 
poured out my sundowner. 

* Ja,” he replied with remark- 
able alacrity and with startling 
directness. 

For him, breaking camp was a 
simple affair. He picked up his 
bed and walked; for when he 
left in the morning he simply 
wrapped his modest all in his 
sleeping-mat and departed. 

The Rest House keeper, a villager 
detailed by the Chief to keep the 
place clean and shipshape and to 
provide wood and water, was a 
convert. The last time I happened 
to be in Mungo Town he had gone 
to a lot of trouble to explain that 
he was a ‘“Clistian Church for 
Ingaland man.”’ This time, how- 
ever, like a chameleon, he had 
changed his colours, though not 
his fondness for Holy Writ; for 
he now informed me he was a 
**Roman man,” and _ proudly 
exhibited, as unquestionable evi- 
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dence of his faith, a large ebony 
and silver cross hanging from his 
neck. Alongside it, dangling on a 
dirty piece of string, were his 
Ju-Ju talismans—a small monkey- 
skin bag, two leopard claws, and a 
crocodile’s tooth. 

I asked Cook what the bag 
contained. 

“He get Ju-Ju medicine for 
dat, sah,” he answered. 

I have often wondered which 
cut the most ice with this simple 
African—the cross or his Ju-Ju 
tokens. 

The Mungo Town Chief, whom I 
had met several times before, was 
another character: he was a fine 
old man, portly and jovial. It 
was he who some years previously 
had staged a race between my 
launch and one of his large canoes, 
which had beaten us to a frazzle. 
Whenever I met him afterwards 
he went to great pains to remind 
me of the fact. 

No sooner had I arrived than 
he put in his appearance, complete 
with his retinue of elders bearing 
the customary dash. He must 
have seen us coming up-river, or 
the drums must have spoken in 
the weird way that they do, for 
he had gone to a great deal of 
trouble to dress for the occasion. 
He was a resplendent personage, 
his rig-out consisting of a silk hat 
of noble architecture, a French 
Admiral’s full-dress frock-coat, 
rather old-fashioned in cut and 
very tight fitting ; it was in quite 
good preservation, complete with 
badges and epaulettes—finery that 
was worn over a gaudily patterned 
Manchester cloth which reached 
down to his bare feet. An impres- 
sive brass cable bulged athwart his 
considerable embonpoint. Of all 
the incongruous things he bore 
at full mast what had in its 
palmy days been an umbrella, 
and which now was decorated 
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with a weird hieroglyphic in- 
scription. 

Stifling a wild desire to laugh— 
which would never do—I cordially 
shook hands while we expatiated 
on each other’s virtues, and 
welcomed him inside the Rest 
House, where we had a fine old 
pow-wow. 

I asked him where he had 
obtained his fine mantle. 

“Him be fine too much,” he 
replied. ‘“‘Me fit buy him one 
canoe palm-oil for Duala factory 
(store). Him fine too much.” 

An expensive frock-coat, I 
thought. 

After exchanging our dashes— 
his, a ‘duck-fowl,’ paw-paws, a 
huge bunch of crimson bananas, 
and some green oranges; mine, 
one of the crocodiles I had shot, 
cigarettes, tobacco, and numerous 
glasses of neat gin, which he gulped 
down with a loud smacking of 
thick lips—he bowed courteously 
and smilingly departed. 

At the first flood of light, 
welcomed by a chorus of birds 
and the chattering of monkeys, 
I was astir. After disposing of a 
hearty breakfast I broke camp 
and we continued up-river. 

Gone now was the endless, 
eerie, evil-smelling, and unutter- 
ably depressing monotony of 
‘ putta-putta ’ (mangrove swamp). 
On both banks rose dense forest 
of giant cotton, iroko (African oak), 
and mahogany trees interlaced by 
a tangled mass of rope-like lianas 
and all kinds of parasitic plants. 
Enormous spirals of creepers clothe 
the tree trunks in their eternal 
struggle for light and existence. 
Great splashes of Flame-of-the- 
Forest, bougainvillwa like spilt 
burgundy, run riot, and other 
exotic tropical blossoms—a glory 
of colour—garland the vivid green 
wall on either side, while delicate 
ferns form a carpet which looks 
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like green lacery. Feathery oil 
palms bedecked with golden crops 
of fruit grow in abundance, and 
clumps of bamboo, gently stirring 
to the faint, warm breeze, sway 
out over the water. Every now 
and again you come to a scene 
so satisfyingly tropical—a clearing 
where nestles a village of huddled, 
leaf - thatched huts and small 
plantain and yam farms. As we 
pass, the inhabitants, clothed in 
nothing more substantial than an 
air of curiosity, run to the water’s 
edge to stare and wave at us. 
An empty bottle or a tin is thrown 
over the side ; whereupon, magnifi- 
cently heedless of crocodiles, a 
crowd of laughing, pot-bellied 
piccins swim out with much shout- 
ing and splashing to obtain the 
coveted trophy. 

These forested banks of the 
Mungo River would make a 
naturalist’s mouth water. They 
are undeniably an impressive spec- 
tacle. The trees are alive with 
animal and bird life. From sun-up 
to sundown monkeys in their 
thousands caper about in the tree- 
tops. Bands of them escorted us 
up-river, performing gymnastics 
through the foliage at incredible 
speed and making leaps that almost 
take your breath away. Whenever 
we stopped, troops of them peered 
down and garishly grimaced at us. 
Some hung by their tails and 
regarded us upside down, as though 
to make sure they were seeing us 
aright. About mid-morn we swung 
round a sharp bend in the river, 
and were suddenly confronted by 
@ fairly large sandspit jutting out 
about half-way across the river. 
On it some drills were playing 
about and ferreting among boulders. 
The moment they saw us they 
scampered up the bank and into 
the trees, leaving behind one baby 
drill, apparently paralysed with 
fright. One of my labourers 


spotted the tiny monk, and with 
quixotic foolishness dived over the 
side to capture it. He might just 
as well have tried for the moon. 
The mother, seeing her infant in 
peril, came racing back. She 
grabbed him, tucked him upside 
down under her arm, and bounced 
off again smacking his posterior, 
and coughing and swearing at the 
top of her voice. Several large 
males had returned to the bank, 
where they danced with rage at our 
interference. 

“Whyfor you go libber?” 
scoffed Sabenezi as the boy 
clambered on board to a chorus 
of guffaws from his companions. 
“You tink you fit catch him? 
You no fit. You same foolman. 
No savvy monkey get sense pas’ 
you.” 

A burst of uncontrollable mirth 
followed this little harangue. 

As we chugged mile after serene 
mile up-river I spent enjoyable 
hours rhapsodising on the un- 
believably beautiful panorama of 
life around me. Its fascination is 
inexhaustible ; it is, beyond words, 
glorious. It seemed that every 
single tree housed a colony of 
grey parrots; for the infernal 
racket that they kicked up was 
almost deafening. Huge flocks 
flew across the river to settle, 
almost as one, in the trees, where 
they lost no time in staging a 
competition with flocks in the 
massed jungle of the far bank to 
see which side could screech the 
loudest. When polly took a rest, 
which, by the way, was not often, 
the noisy-winged hornbills con- 
sidered it high time for all and 
sundry to listen to a chorus of 
their raucous laughs. The over- 
banging branches were loaded 
almost to breaking point with the 
cosy, dangling nests of weaver- 
birds, while with engaging interest 
the pretty little black and gold 
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finches made a continuous coming 
and going. Herons stood like 
statues motionless in the shallows. 
Occasionally a pair of crowned 
cranes floated majestically over- 
head. These strikingly handsome 
birds have boldly marked plumage 
of velvety-black with rich chestnut 
wings and white underparts. As 
their name implies, they wear a 
crown of gold feathers. In Nigeria 
the Resident of Port Harcourt 
kept a pair as pets, and they 
enhanced the beautiful grounds of 
the Residency. The regal haute 
école gait in which they prance 
and strut about seems to suggest 
that they are fully cognisant of their 
appearance. Gorgeous little sun- 
birds, Africa’s pseudo humming- 
birds, hovered and whirred among 
the foliage, their brilliant plumage 
made even more dazzling by the 
penetrating rays of the sun. Bee- 
eaters with long, curved beaks, 
resplendent in turquoise and car- 
mine, flitted about like flashing 
jewels. Kingfishers in azure and 
orange, vermilion and green, and 
pied, skimmed the deep pools in 
pursuit of dragon-flies or to seize 
the silver fish that were disporting 
themselves. They filled the sky 
with countless tints of exquisite 
colour. Golden orioles and crimson- 
winged plantain-eaters (turacos)— 
big, loose, fluffy birds with large 
mop-heads and stumpy beaks— 
black and white bush shrikes, 
green pigeons, snow-white egrets, 
and a host more beautiful birds 
are to be seen on these vivid green 
banks of the: Mungo River. It is 
a Fairyland of one’s youthful 
conception. 

Round about noon we came to 
a particularly congested reach of 
the river where fallen trees had 
left innumerable underwater snags. 
One large cotton tree, a mass of 
buttressed roots, branches, and 
monkey-rope, had almost blocked 


the navigable channel. On the 
up-river side of it the Mpundu, 
@ shallow-draught diesel lighter 
belonging to the Ekona Atiengeselle- 
schaft, a German plantation com- 
pany, had endeavoured to force her 
way past, but without success. She 
was now jammed between the roots 
and the bank, and with the fast- 
flowing current a mass of debris 
and wrack had collected around 
her stern. The German aboard 
told me that the river was even 
more congested a mile or two up- 
stream, and doubted whether my 
launches would be able to proceed 
farther. As they were of deeper 
draught than the Mpundu, Idecided 
to dispense with them, and there- 
upon transferred our gear to the 
dug-outs. The Lungasi and Wuri 
were turned round, and, after 
making enough din on their klaxon 
horns to wake the dead while 
their crews and my waterway 
boys shouted fond and long vale- 
dictions at the tops of their voices, 
they departed for Victoria. 

By dint of much hard labour 
and much sulphurous language 
we managed to free the Mpundu. 
I then got down to the business 
of blowing up the tree. The next 
half-hour was spent by my water- 
way boys collecting hundreds of 
fish stunned or killed by the 
explosion. One of them flung a 
cat-fish—a fish that has a very 
strong spike in the dorsal fin and 
long whiskers with which to sweep 
the ground for food—into the 
canoe I was using. It landed on 
the foot of one of my canoe-boys, 
the spike going right through the 
flesh. For days afterwards the 
poor fellow suffered from a nasty 
festering wound. 

““Whyfor you do dat?" Cook, 
who was always in the front row 
of the stalls, shouted at the boy. 
‘** You b——-y foolman. You same 
so-so bushman. You no savvy 
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him bad beef? Fit chop man 
bad too much. You damn black- 
man. No get sense proper same 
we.” 

At a later date I myself was 
incapacitated in the left hand by a 
nasty jab from a cat-fish which I 
thought was dead ; instead it was 
very much alive. 

Four o'clock found us at 
Bakumba, a small village on the 
outskirts of which I camped for 
the night. Nary a soul was to be 
seen, so while my tent was being 
erected I wandered into the village 
to ascertain the reason for this 
absence of curiosity, usually so 
prevalent on the arrival of a white 
man. Meeting a decrepit old 
woman at one of the grass huts, 
Old Man Trouble, who walked 
ahead of me, engaged her in con- 
versation and put her through a 
catechism. 

“She say all man walker for 
bush, sah,” he said. ‘“ Big beef 
he dun die for bush, Massa.” 

‘ Big beef’ caused all manner of 
thoughts to race through my mind. 
As it was pachyderm country, I 
conjured up visions of an elephant 
having been killed, or maybe it 
was a hippo. I decided there and 
then to go along and see. In two 
two’s I was back at my camp. I 
collected my rifle and a bush lamp, 
and with Old Man Trouble, Cook, 
and most of the waterway boys, 
set off into the bush along a 
very narrow native track, which, 
as we penetrated farther into the 
forest, petered out into an almost 
impassable barrier of bushes and 
dense undergrowth. I was un- 
decided whether to go on or not, 
when Old Man Trouble spoke. 

** Massa no fit hear man talker ?”’ 
he asked. 

No sooner had he put the 
question’ than I heard a faint 
shout some distance ahead, followed 
immediately by another. 


**°E go dis way, sah,’’ Old Man 
Trouble continued, pointing to a 
spot where the undergrowth had 
been hacked away. 

Thither we went. We scrambled 
through the matted vegetation, I 
tearing my bush shirt and reducing 
my stockings to a mass of large 
holes. on ‘ wait-a-bit’ acacias. En 
passant, in my boyhood days in 
Pretoria, the kopje at the back of 
our house was covered with these 
bushes. We called them the 
‘ waach-am-beetje’ bushes. My 
sister and I kept our maids busy 
mending our clothes torn on their 
treacherous thorns. To resume, 
we eventually came to a clearing, 
which, to my chagrin, I found was 
only about fifty yards from the 
river, and which I could easily 
have reached by canoe. 

There was a stage of about fifty 
stark-naked villagers whirling in 
demoniacal revelry round a large, 
repulsively ugly hippo which was 
incredibly dead; for, apart from 
the fearsome stench which almost 
counted me out, the ground all 
around was seething with ants. 
And, talk about flies, never in all 
my life have I seen so many before. 
There were flies in their myriads 
and deka myriads and hendeka 
myriads. They crawled all over 
us, and I even had to pick them 
off my face, for they simply would 
not be scared away. If I never 
saw another fly it would be too 
soon. 

“Dis ting no good. No good 
Massa stop dis place,’ groaned 
Cook, who, like me, was engaged 
in the dual task of brushing flies 
off his face and removing decidedly 
voracious red ants from his nether 
regions. 

It was now getting late. As it 
was, we should not regain our camp 
before thick darkness set in, so, 
holding my nose, although my 
olfactory sense had now become 
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paralysed, I had one more good 
look at the hippo, now in the 
process of being cut up. It was 
inconceivably defunct, for the 
head was alive with large white 
maggots. 

I now set off towards my 
habitat. Apparently the flies had 
come to the conclusion that 
‘Whiteman beef’ was preferable 
to that of decidedly high ‘river 
cow, for we were still pestered 
by a buzzing swarm of demons. I 
welcomed the coming of darkness, 
but the moment the flies suspended 
their devilish persistency the mos- 
quitoes began theirs. 

We struggled along in the deep 
dusk, aided only by the flickering 
light of a ‘Dietz’ lantern, until 
we arrived back at camp. After 
dinner I turned in, with John Willie 
and Pongo in their usual place, 
nestling up to one another in the 
crook of my legs. I lay reading for 
a while. 

Shortly after ‘lights out’ and 
until well into the small hours of 
the morning I was disturbed by 
the deafening din of the drumming 
and shouting of the villagers. 
Apparently a pleasant time was 
being spent by all, as the saying is. 

When Cook brought my early 
morning nectar with a matutinal 
greeting, I asked him what had 
been happening. 

** Plenty man he lib for village 
dis night, Massa,” he replied. 
** One big chop (food) palaver dun 
lib for dis village, sah.” 

Word of the dead hippo had 
gone forth abroad in the extra- 
ordinary fashion in which news 
does travel in Africa, and an 
immense concourse of natives from 
miles around had come to carouse 
and to make the welkin ring. 

I asked Sabenezi if he had par- 
taken of the banquet. 

“Dis peoples be bushman, 
Massa,’ he answered in a tone of 


deepest disgust. ‘Him fit chop 
(eat) anyting. He no same Massa 
and Sabenezi. No fit chop dis bad 
beef for we country, sah.” 

Ten days later we arrived at 
Mukonge at the head of the 
navigable river. Here the Kamerun 
Kautschuk Kompagnie, a large 
German concern, had oil-palm, 
cacao, and rubber estates. Un- 
stinting hospitality is the sine qua 
non in our African colonies, and the 
manager, whom I had previously 
met, kindly insisted that I should 
be his guest during the time I 
spent clearing this section of the 
river. Accordingly my baggage 
was taken up to his bungalow, 
where I stayed for the next fort- 
night enjoying the honours which 
the German, with untiring assiduity, 
punctiliously observed. 

My friend was a great poultry 
enthusiast, and on his return from 
a recent holiday in Bavaria had 
brought a number of pure-bred 
Barnevelders. After a refresher, 
in accordance with Teutonic 
tradition, of generous glasses of 
cold Holstein beer we sauntered 
round to the back of the bungalow, 
where he had his fowl-pen in the 
shade of a large mango tree by 
the side of a tiny running stream. 
He told me a fowl had recently 
been killed by a puff-adder, and 
that only yesterday he had seen 
another of these pests in the vicinity 
of the run. 

About a week later we were 
exchanging racy reminiscences on 
his verandah when a deuce of a 
racket suddenly started among the 
fowls. 

“Snake!” my friend shouted, 
and we both rushed round to the 
fowl-house. 

An astonishing sight met our 
eyes. 

In the middle of the pen was 
Pongo. With unparalleled audacity 
he had the pedigree cockerel by 
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the tail, and with exuberant vitality 
and determined concentration was 
swinging him round and round. 
The tail, not being built to with- 
stand such ignominious treatment, 
suddenly broke adrift, and the 
now rudderless cockerel, with much 
cackling, went sailing over the 
wire netting. The moment Pongo 
saw me he dropped the feathers 
and came bounding along to be 
fondled. John Willie now emerged 
from the fowl-house. In each 
hand, precariously balanced, he 
carried an egg. No sooner did 
he see me than he cut a couple of 
capers and promptly dropped them, 
and the contents were irretrievably 
spilled. Then with miraculous 
bounds, ricocheting with the 
velocity of a rocket from one 
branch to another, he parked his 
piece of monkeyness in the mango 
tree. 

Summary justice was wont to 
be meted out to such intolerable 
offenders, so (reluctantly) Lawarded 
them three days’ C.B.—the rest 
of my stay at Mukonge. 

On a grilling Sabbath morn I 
took leave of my host—on whose 
head be blessings—and we headed 
down-river. As we had used a 
great deal of explosive in removing 
the snags hereabouts, the ‘ water- 
way larder’ was well stocked with 
dried fish, to say nothing of a 
manatee weighing close on five 
hundred pounds, which we had 
bagged after detonating a charge 
on a large cotton tree. All were 
in fine fettle, and a rollicking 
African folk-song was being sung 
as the canoe-boys dipped their 
paddles. There was one grouse, 
however—a general one—no one 
wanted to leave Mukonge. 

“Dis place fine too much, 
Massa,” Sabenezi sighed. “‘ Plenty 
fine fiss lib for here, sah.” 

I assured him that there were 
just as fine fish down-stream as 


ever came out of the river at 
Mukonge. 

“Dis place good for Massa too 
much,” he continued. ‘‘ Massa fit 
lib for fine house. Sabenezi fit 
lib for fine house. Dis whiteman 
he very good Massa. He like my 
Massa too much. He no make 
troubles forno man. Dem monkey 
he make palaver for dat manfowl. 
Dis Massa he no do anyting. Dis 
place good too much.” 

Cook had been living on the 
fat of the land at Mukonge. With 
no cooking to do and fish supplied 
ad lib. and excellent boys’ quarters 
in which to reside, no wonder, 
then, that he was adverse to our 
leaving ; everything, to him, had 
been couleur de rose. 

That evening, just as the 
equatorial sun went down like a 
livid coal of fire, we arrived at 
N’tembe, a village of mat huts 
on the French bank (the river is 
the international boundary). I 
established camp, and was just 
about to take my evening tub 
when the local Chief requested 
an audience of me. He was a 
very feeble old man, in the sere 
and yellow, cat’s-cradled with 
lines, and was escorted by his 
immediate underlings—a large 
crowd of nude villagers, all jabber- 
ing and wildly gesticulating. The 
usual spate of eulogy was ex- 
changed, and I gave the Chief a 
drink and offered him a cigarette, 
which, after very careful examina- 
tion, he proceeded to ‘ eat.’ 

“°E say Massa be ’is farder,” 
Old Man Trouble interpreted. ‘‘’E 
say one big palaver fit catch ’is 
country, sah. Alligator big too 
much, ’e dun chop plenty piccin. 
’"E fit make plenty troubles for 
dis people. “Im bad too much. 
’E chop t’ree goat, sah. No man, 
no womans fit go libber. All 
peoples cry too much, sah.” 

Here was, to them, a sensation 
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of the first magnitude. The old 
man, I could see, was genuinely 
upset. I gave him another glass 
of gin and assured him that I 
would endeavour to rid_ the 
community of this Public Enemy 
No. 1. 

‘***E say ’e tank my Massa too 
much,” Old Man Trouble con- 
tinued. 

Shortly after bidding him good- 
even, Cook appeared with two 
chickens. 

“Dem Chief ’e dash Massa dis 
fowls, sah,”’ he grinned. 

The following morning while I 
was shaving an appalling shindy 
started in the village. Everyone 
seemed to be shouting at once. 
A second later Cook rushed into 
my tent. 

** Alligator, Massa, big too much, 
’e fit lib for libber,”’ he panted. 

I dropped my razor, snatched 
up my rifle, and with my face 
still covered with lather ran down 
to the village, Cook following close 
on my heels. 

Assembled on the bank with 
magical swiftness and unconcealed 
impatience were all the villagers 
and my waterway gang. Most of 
the latter were armed with 
machettes and fish-spears, which 
they were waving about, while 
one and all were stentoriously 
screaming blue murder. 

** Him lib for dere, Massa,”’ one 
of my labourers bellowed, pointing 
with his machette to an outcrop 
of rocks on the other side of the 
river. 

I searched those rocks for a 
quite considerable time, but, look 
as I may, no crocodile could I 
descry ; nor was I likely to with 
the uproar that was going on. 

In the meantime some of the 
boys had launched their canoes 
and paddled across. They, too, 
searched all around, but in vain. 
Where it was, heaven knows ; 
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we were completely flummoxed. 
Strange ! 

Eventually the commotion died 
down and I retraced my steps 
to my tent, there to continue my 
interrupted ablutions. 

“Massa fit make libber gun 
(explosive) catchum dat alligator,” 
Cook volunteered as he busied 
himself preparing my breakfast, 
** Plenty fine fiss ’e fit lib for dat 
place too, Massa.” 

Actually the thought of using 
explosives near the rocks had 
crossed my mind. On the other 
hand I had not seen this crocodile, 
and for all I knew it might by now 
be miles away. It might even 
have been an imaginary one, and 
the many plausible explanations 
of Cook’s to use explosive to kill 
it was simply a great scheme to 
obtain a free issue of fresh fish. 
He was as cute as a wagon-load 
of monkeys; make no mistake 
about that. 

Yet I was inclined to hearken 
unto his behest. 

As it happened, I did have 
occasion to use gelignite that 
morning. A particularly large 
obstruction in the vicinity of the 
rocks, which defied removal by 
hand, was blown up. There was 
no sign of any crocodile; there 
was, however, fish aplenty, which 
more than fulfilled Cook’s most 
optimistic dreams. 

I continued working near 
N’tembe for the next ten days, 
and as nothing further had been 
heard of the crocodile the general 
consensus of opinion was that it 
had either been killed by the 
blasting or it had quit the neigh- 
bourhood for healthier hunting 
grounds. Anyhow, I dismissed it 
from my mind. 

On returning to camp about 
noon the day before I left, I was 
walking leisurely up to my tent 
when I noticed a large pie-dog 
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snuffling about among a pile of 
rubbish on the fringe of the bush. 
Suddenly a green mamba flashed 
out of the heap, struck at the dog, 
and vanished like a streak of 
greased lightning into the bush. 
It all happened so quickly and so 
unexpectedly that had I had my 
gun with me I doubt if there 
would have been time to get in a 
shot. The dog gave one agonised 
yelp, snapped repeatedly at its 
left hind-leg, then toppled over. 
It gave two or three little quivers, 
then lay perfectly still. This 
little drama took only a matter of 
seconds to enact. 

There was reason for alarm. My 
tent was barely a hundred feet 
away, and the bite of a mamba will 
kill a man in a few minutes. 

During lunch I discussed the 
affair with Cook, and suggested 
shifting my residence farther away 
from the bush, when Old Man 
Trouble appeared. 

** Massa fit come quick lookum 
alligator, sah,” he exclaimed. 

I grabbed my rifle and followed 
him to the bank. There, sure 
enough, was a large crocodile, 
only eyes and nostrils showing, 
swimming slowly down-river in 
mid-stream. Luckily none of the 
villagers nor my labourers had 
seen it; for it was some little 
distance up-river and screened 
from the village. 

I sent Old Man Trouble post- 
haste to the village to keep them 
quiet, while Cook warned the 
labour party to remain silent. 

With my rifle at the ready I 
awaited a favourable opportunity, 
but the cunning brute altered its 
course and glided into the bank 
to disappear among the reeds and 
sedge. I suddenly remembered 
the dead pie-dog. While Cook 
kept watch for the croc. we baited 
the corpse with some sticks of 
gelignite and a long length of 
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Bickford’s safety fuze. Four of 
my waterway boys then carried 
the dog to the water’s edge and 
quietly launched it among the 
reeds below where I had last seen 
the crocodile disappear. Well 
hidden from the river, but with 
the bait in view, we sat waiting ; 
an interminable wait it was, too. 
For two solid hours I sat in the 
scorching rays of a vertical sun 
with the end of the fuze in one 
hand and mopping my fevered 
brow with the other. I was 
beginning to think we had drawn 
@ blank. All at once the long- 
snouted head of a crocodile slid 
towards the bait. Inwardly I 
was bursting with excitement, 
although I tried to appear non- 
chalant. I lit the fuze and dropped 
it, and not a moment too soon. 
With great glee we saw the end 
dragged into the water, and a 
series of small smoke-bubbles indi- 
cated that the bait was being 
taken across the river. Three 
minutes elapsed after lighting the 
fuze—an eternity, it seemed—then 
there was a violent explosion 
among the reeds on the opposite 
bank. Instantly the audience 
rocked itself into a deep-throated 
delirium of applause. We hopped 
into the dug-outs and paddled 
furiously across the river. A 
great success—oh, a very great 
success—had crowned our efforts ; 
for a few minutes’ search exposed 
the headless and mangled body 
of the croc., which was partly 
submerged and supported. by a 
tangled mass of weeds. A dozen 
eager black hands hauled it into 
the canoe, and we returned to our 
camp—by no means in silence. 
Amid a great deal of guttural 
ceremony the brute was lugged 
ashore and carried down to the 
village. The stomach was opened 
up. It contained numerous bones, 
a brass anklet, three manillas, a 
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large and partly digested cat-fish, 
and a quantity of smoothly worn 
pebbles. 

Local gossip reputed that it had 
eaten thirteen people ! 

**Im bad too much, Massa,” 
declared Cook in downright fashion 
as he pointed to the incontrovert- 
ible evidence of anklet and manillas. 
‘Ke dun finis for make palaver for 
dis peoples, sah.” 

There was high revelry in ‘ town.’ 
No. sooner had the sun gone down 
than pandemonium in quintessence 
broke loose. Drumming, dancing 
and the brandishing of flares, and 
a cacophonous hullabaloo con- 
tinued throughout the hot tropic 
night; the villagers were still 
madly en féte when I broke camp 
in the morning ; indeed, the good 
people gave me a farewell serenade. 
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“Chief say ’e tank my Massa 
too much,” beamed Old Man 
Trouble as our traps and all the 
rest of it were being piled into the 
canoes. ‘‘ Chief dash Massa plenty 
fine chair, sah,” he added as he 
handed me a white-wood stool, 
quaintly though beautifully carved 
out of a solid piece of wood to 
represent a leopard standing 
between two ebony sons of Africa— 
@ curio now much treasured by my 
wife. 

I thanked the Chief, then waved 
good-bye to N’tembe, and pro- 
ceeded on my way. 

A month later my job of work 
was done. 

And now, regretfully, to re- 
establish the old status quo in 
Victoria . . . Once more “ the daily 
round, the common task.” 
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A STUDENT IN WAITING. 


BY A. M. G. 


“PLUGGED round—half charge 
—load! Left three oh minutes, 
three six hundred—stand-by— 
Fmeg!” The smiling countryside 
dissolved in a sheet of flame, 
strangely dim in the July sunshine, 
and the she!l screamed across two 
miles of blue water to plunge 
whitely beyond the big tanker. 
Under her stern a sudden flurry 
of spume told of engines hastily 
put astern in obedience to the 
peremptory summons of a shell 
across her bows. A belated gaily 
coloured stream of bunting soared 
aloft to her bridge halliards, indi- 
cating her name and pacific inten- 
tions, and little black figures ran 
along her deck to the knot which 
was the Jacob’s ladder. As she 
lost way, ‘X V,’ or, more for- 
mally to introduce her, H.M. 
Examination Vessel, puffed import- 
antly out from the sheltered nook 
beside the boom, where she was 
wont to lurk when trade was slack, 
and ranged alongside the motion- 
less giant. Satisfied, I lowered 
the glasses and turned to the 
No. 1 of the still smoking gun. 
“Right, Sergeant Stevens, clean 
her well out, and resume normal 
routine when you are finished, 
please.” And with binoculars 
gently bumping on my battle- 
dressed chest, I made my way back 
to the Battery Observation Post to 
complete my twelve hours of duty. 

It was my last afternoon, and 
a perfect one, as Officer of the 
Watch in a station wherein I had 
spent three happy months. The 
work of a coast gunner is seldom 
spectacular, but at least it is 
rarely dull, especially if one is 
stationed in a fort which com- 


mands one of the busiest harbours 
in war-time Britain. From dawn 
till dusk, when the port closed to 
all comers, a constant stream of 
shipping, naval’ and mercantile, 
passed under the muzzles of our 
guns, each vessel a mute witness 
to the inefficacy of the vaunted 
Nazi blockade. Convoy after con- 
voy, laden with war materials 
from overseas, cruisers, destroyers, 
liners, tramps, grimy coasters, salt- 
stained trawlers from the Atlantic 
grounds—every conceivable type 
of ship was represented in that 
proud procession. Then the quiet 
hours, perfect with the scents of a 
summer night, when the duty 
personnel yarned in undertones by 
the dimly lit instrument panels, 
and the Officer of the Watch 
thought of many things. 2 a.m. 
and a clatter of boots on the 
ladder outside heralded the arrival 
of hot tea and the ever-welcome 
baked beans of that dietetic 
Nuffield, Mr Heinz. How good a 
pipe tasted afterwards! The slow 
hours went by, and as the light 
strengthened in the east a roar 
of engines overhead told of the 
passage seawards of a Sunderland 
or Singapore on dawn patrol. 
Then the red lights on the head- 
land went out, and the stream 
commenced, each ship carefully 
checked as she approached. From 
the cook-house drifted the hearten- 
ing smell of bacon, and soon one’s 
relief arrived, heavy-eyed and 
taciturn, to take over. A bath, 
breakfast, and a long sleep on a 
hard camp-bed all through a 
summer’s day. Good times. I 
have happy memories of that old 
fort, built, in ironic anticipation of 
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1940, against the ambitions of an 
Emperor of the French. It was 
hard to leave it. 

For much had happened since 
the preceding May, and the rush- 
ing tide of events bore along in 
its current far more important 
people than my insignificant self, 
ex-student in Vienna and now 
gunner subaltern. The Nazi 
juggernaut had: crashed through 
three countries, leaving them 
battered and crushed by its 
passage, and Britain, not for the 
first time, stood alone against a 
continent in arms. Led by its 
sawdust Casar, the jackal was 
nosing gingerly round the bleeding 
corpse of France, and the epic of 
Dunkirk had been played before 
a world hushed breathless in 
admiration. The threat of invasion 
grew ever more pressing, and the 
island fortress had to be made 
impregnable. In that heartening 
task I had a small part to play. 
Emergency batteries were to be 
formed around the coasts, and 
some of our number from the old 
fort, myself among them, had to 
go to new stations for that purpose. 

But the War Office, in its wisdom, 
had decided that our gunnery 
required a brush-up before we 
could undertake our new duties, 
and the edict went forth that we 
must undergo a refresher course 
at the great school on the east 
coast. No undue enthusiasm 
marked our reception of his 
order; for a particularly virulent 
army of germs had been pumped 
into our protesting arms a few 
days before; and the prospect of 
@ strenuous month was not too 
inviting to heads apparently 
swollen to three times their normal 
size. The inoculation ceremony 
had been enlivened by the spectacu- 
lar faint, when he saw the needle 
approach his tattooed arm, of that 
terror of N.C.O.’s and timid sub- 


alterns, Gunner Morgan, ex-miner, 
ex-heavyweight champion of the 
Rhondda Valley, and presently the 
most undisciplined man we had. 
A curious sidelight on the muta- 
bility of human glory. It was 
alleged that our philosopher was 
heard to mutter “Sic transit’ as 
the massive body crashed to the 
floor of the, Medical Inspection hut. 
At any rate, our Mr Morgan was 
rather subdued for a day or two 
afterwards. 

And so were we all as the 
bacterial hosts got to work in our 
shuddering systems. But a day 
in bed put things in their proper 
perspectives, and a comparatively 
happy band of pilgrims for- 
gathered at 5.30 a.m. on the bleak 
platform of the little wayside 
station, en route to the School. 
The tedious crossing of England 
was enlivened by a spirited 
machine-gunning from an enter- 
prising Messerschmitt, and we 
crawled from beneath the seats, 
dusty but happy in the knowledge 
that at last we had been under fire. 

The School welcomed us, and 
by the mouth of a tight-lipped 
Regular Major, immaculate in blue 
tunic and white trousers, informed 
us that we were there to work and 
that work we should. Somewhat 
chastened, we collected an armful 
of books and made a very good 
dinner in the spacious Mess, tended 
by deft A.T.S. girls in their neat 
uniforms. 

Round the notice-board outside 
milled a seething press of officer- 
students, intent on finding out the 
worst from the programme. Those 
nearest read out the course curricu- 
lum to the remainder, their reading 
interspersed with suitable and 
unprintable comments. “ Parade 
—0800 hours (groans from the 
fat-headed, of which I was, and 
always shall be one), P.T. (even 
louder groans from the tense 
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audience), foot drill, gun drill, 
breech mechanism, ammunition, 
lectures, examination, written and 
practical ” “Chaps,” cried 
out one reader, *‘I don’t know 
about you, but it’s the bowler 
hat for me at the end of this 
course!”” And I felt, brought 
up as I had been in the easy-going 
days of peace-time Territorials, 
that the authorities of a German 
university, with all its rigours, could 
have learned a good deal from the 
Commandant of our school. 

But, like so many things in 
this life, the course looked much 
more frightening than it turned 
out to be. The instructors, hard- 
boiled regulars, were patient, and 
spent hours of their off-duty 
time making all things clear to the 
weaker brethren. The worst ordeal 
was the demonstrations in breech 
mechanism, which were held within 
a few yards of an incredibly 
vicious battery of 12-pounders. 
These pests barked at irregular 
and nerve-shattering intervals, with 
the object, as was pleasantly 
explained to us, of toughening our 
nervous systems and getting rid 
of any ‘gun shyness’ we might 
possess. And amazingly enough it 
did. The most virulent blitz is now 
as dross to the hardened veterans 
of the Coast Artillery School ! 

Once, with (as I thought) praise- 
worthy ingenuity, I plugged my 
ears with expensive rubber pro- 
tectors and sallied down to the 
battery with the uneasy assurance 
of a man in a first-class carriage 
with a third-class ticket. Alas, 
my stratagem was detected by, 
of all people, the thin-lipped 
Major, and my shame was pub- 
lished for all to hear. My lame 
explanation that I saw no sense 
in getting a headache for nothing 
was treated with the contempt it 
doubtless deserved. 

Occasionally the classes were 
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diversified by air-raid warnings, 
and on two afternoons our eyes 
were gladdened by spectacular 
dog-fights. One German pilot 
must have been financially inter- 
ested in the consumption of balloon 
fabric; for his yellow-nosed ’plane, 
with its conspicuous markings, 
persistently dived on to ‘ Marma- 
duke,’ our well-beloved protector, 
until he fell to the ground in 
flaming ruin. His successor 
suffered a like fate a week later. 

Examinations. Strange to see 
Senior Wranglers who moved on 
terms of easy familiarity with 
abstruse mathematics stumped by 
simple drill movements. Equally 
strange to observe the panic which 
seized bright luminaries of the 
parade-ground when confronted 
with the most obvious formula. 
The results went up, and I can 
only attribute the fact that I 
did not figure in the Honours List 
as @ recipient of the Order of the 
Bowler Hat to the possibility that 
the examiner was pressed for time 
when he checked my papers. 
Some few unfortunates exchanged 
their uniform caps for something 
rather more civilian, but perhaps 
it was in the moral, rather than the 
ballistical balance in which they 
had been weighed and found 
wanting. 

The old fort received me back 
for one night, and next day, 
slightly headachy by reason of 
farewell hospitality, I took charge 
of the party which was to form the 
main body of the new Battery. 
There were good-bye speeches by 
the Colonel and the Adjutant, 
and the cheerful throng piled them- 
selves into the waiting buses. The 
mountain of equipment followed 
less luxuriously in a 30-cwt. truck. 
For Britain’s factories were rapidly 
replacing the losses of Dunkirk, 
and the Quartermaster, that man 
of iron, could afford to let his 
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well-concealed generous instincts 
have full play. On note of hand 
alone, suitable applicants could 
obtain a bright new mess-tin, water- 
bottle, and a massively satisfying 
revolver. 

At the bleak little station the 
special train stood ready, and to 
the accompaniment of thin cheers 
from the local ladies, who had 
kindly turned up in force to speed 
us on our way, and answering 
roars from the packed carriages, 
we set out on our odyssey. The 
summer night darkened as I passed 
along the corridor to inquire for 
my flock’s well-being. It was 
satisfactory, particularly in the 
exclusive club of the sergeants’ 
coach, where pontoon and parting 
gifts of bottled beer enlivened the 
twelve hours’ journey. 

About midnight we slid into a 
great station where hot tea and a 
heavy air-raid greeted us. Both 
were welcomed impartially by my 
young militiamen, who greeted my 
facetious suggestion that Field- 
Marshal Goering had given stringent 
orders to his Luftwaffe to stop us 
at all costs, with approving and 
complacent cheers. Whenever a 
really heavy crash rattled the 
windows, the Battery humorist 
awoke from his sweet and genuine 
slumber to inquire, in the words 
of the immortal Mr Gubbins, 
“Vot vos dot?” -and a full- 
throated chorus of “Dot vos a 
bompf ” was his reply. 

Morning found us still cheerful, 
if slightly red-eyed, as we rushed 
through the lush fields of Devon. 
Our destination was near now, 
and the stacks of equipment were 
gathered ready for disembarkation. 
On the platform our new Battery 
Commander greeted us, and once 
again we loaded into buses for a 
four-mile run, 

As the great green vehicles 
trundled along, the B.C. mentioned 


somewhat apologetically that things 
were still rather primitive in our 
new station and that breakfast 
would be a little delayed. This 
revelation was received in gloomy 
silence by the listening throng ; 
for the British soldier despises 
bombs and loves his food in equal 
proportions. But as we descended 
the last hill of that switchback 
road, unusual signs of activity 
were apparent among the huts of 
the camp. They were explained 
as we debussed. The local ladies, 
hearing of our troubles with a faulty 
range from the newly promoted 
and overworked Bombardier cook, 
had ransacked their larders, and, 
with feminine impatience with 
masculine ineptitude in matters 
domestic, had taken over the 
entire proceedings. That break- 
fast! Golden-brown fish, fresh 
from the sea, crisp bacon, eggs, 
lashings of toast, marmalade (yes, 
marmalade !), and, crowning glory, 
fruit and Devonshire cream. The 
most embittered misogynist among 
us must have repented of his error 
that summer morning. 

Life was not all eating for the 
next few weeks, though the good 
folk of the village endeavoured 
to make it so. Down by the shore 
our guns stood naked, awaiting 
their emplacements. Machine-gun 
posts and wire protection had to 
be constructed for beach defence. 
Day after blasphemous day was 
spent in dragging those accursed 
strands into line. Our Welsh 
miners showed their mettle when 
it came to trench-digging, and left 
the lesser breeds gasping. We 
calibrated our guns, and simultane- 
ously shattered the windows of 
our kindly hosts for miles around 
as shell after shell screamed out 
to sea. But even that outrage 
on gratitude did not embitter 
the good relations of the military 
and civil populations on which 
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our supreme rulers rightly lay 
stress. From that ubiquitous corps, 
the Royal Engineers, saturnine 
men quickly appeared and showed 
themselves to be master glaziers. 
In the commandeered lifeboat 
house, which was our office, my 
Battery Captain and I wrestled 
with slide rules, Army Forms, 
and the unfair conundrums set us 
by that awesome and distant figure, 
Commander, Fixed Defences. Six- 
teen hours a day it was, those first 
weeks. But there was a deep 
satisfaction in seeing an efficient 
fighting machine growing up under 
our hands. 

September, October. The leaves 
fluttered into the red lanes of 
Devon, and the hours of darkness 
grew longer as we waited for the 
invasion. Alarms and excursions 
there were which kept us tense on 
duty for two days at a time, but 
the moment is not yet propitious 
to tell of them. Training went 
steadily on as the winter advanced. 

We had other interests too. 
They were many and varied, and 
ranged from pigs to mines and from 
lectures to films—surely a catholic 
list. To take them seriatim. 

Pigs were my especial pride and 
joy. Greatly daring, I invested 
seventy of the scanty shillings 
under my charge in two squealing 
porcine mites, and had them 
installed in a makeshift sty of 
sand-bags and corrugated iron. 
Despite all prophecies to the con- 
trary, they flourished and increased 
in weight phenomenally ; for the 
troops adopted them as battery 
pets and bore them rich gifts from 
the swill-tub and N.A.A.F.I. at 
frequent intervals. Hitler and 
Himmler, we christened them, and 
soon, so successful was our enter- 
prise, they were joined by two 
more, Musso and Goering, in an 
enlarged abode. With paternal 
pride (for, like the Virgin Queen, 
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I am a barren stock) I watched my 
pigs grow from youth to maturity, 
The enterprise was a howling (or 
should I say squealing ?) success. 
Inspecting Generals leaned beam- 
ingly on the sand-bags and 
scratched the complacent backs 
of the quartet with their canes. 
Compliments were showered on 
us from Olympus, and other 
batteries were bidden to follow 
our good example in food pro- 
duction. It was a sad day for 
me when stony-hearted authority 
decreed that the time for marketing 
had come, and a cheque for £32 
did not console me in my bereave- 
ment. The new radio and football 
kit which it bought doubtless com- 
forted the brutal and licentious 
soldiery. But I never smiled again. 

Mines appealed to one’s sporting 
instincts, though they were not, 
strictly speaking, our concern. 
Occasionally the Resident Naval 
Officer, a charming retired Admiral 
who had relinquished his rank to 
serve as a Commander in this 
war, would ring up to request a 
night’s hospitality in our camp 
for a party of sailors. In due 
course a large lorry would appear 
at the gate, and a cheerful group 
of mariners would descend there- 
from. Usually they left behind 
them a large and sinister mine 
which had drifted ashore in our 
area. Its presence during the 
night alleviated any tedium the 
Duty Officer may have felt as he 
made the rounds, despite the Navy’s 
airy assurance that all parts were 
bearing an equal strain. We 
hoped so, but willing hands sped 
our guests on their way at the 
crack of dawn. In conversation 
with the R.N.O. (he gaily called 
himself a disrated Admiral) I 
asked, not quite disinterestedly, if 
the mines were dangerous. His 
reply still has me thinking. “ My 
dear boy, don’t you know that the 
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motto of the Mines Disposal Party 
is the same as that of Vernon, 
the torpedo and electrical school— 
‘Switch on and chance it !’” 

Lectures were a trifle trying. 
When they were good, like the 
little girl, they were very, very 
good, and when they were bad 
they were horrid. The Corps 
Commander in his paternal care 
for our entertainment had arranged 
for various peripatetic gentlemen 
to lecture us on a variety of 
subjects, and regrettably we did 
not always appreciate his kindness. 
One enthusiast harangued an 
apathetic audience for seventy- 
eight minutes, personally timed 
by my indignant watch, on “‘ Some 
Realities of Modern Economics,” 
and optimistically asked for 
questions when he had at last 
run down. A stunned silence 
followed his generous offer of 
further enlightenment, for seldom 
can the dismal science have had a 
less enthusiastic hearing. On the 
other hand, one lecturer so infected 
our battery with his passion for 
geology that a close watch 
had to be kept on the Artificer- 
Sergeant’s hammers. And now a 
word of caution. As you will 
hear, I myself joined the ranks 
of the lecturers later on, and I 
hasten to assure the reader that 
my strictures on the tribe are not 
founded on professional jealousy. 
I prefer to think that I have a 
critical spirit. 

Films were fun. In the neigh- 
bouring town were two surprisingly 
palatial cinemas, and nightly to 
them repaired the watch off duty. 
A ramshackle bus, magnificently 
named ‘The Pride of the West,’ 
took us in at cut rates, and the 
conversation of the owner-driver 
was alone worth the money. In 
the broadest Devonshire he dis- 
sected the operations of the war, 
and passed severe comments on 
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the High Command.  Perilously 
clinging to the swaying wheel, as 
he negotiated a nasty bend, he 
would turn round to me and say : 
“Now, zur, if Oi wuz Wavell, 
Oi’'d luke careful-like before Oi 
leaped.” Occasionally he was 
inspired in the réle of Admiral 
Tovey or Air- Marshal Portal, 
and appropriate comments would 
follow. The School for Strategy, 
we christened him. Only lately 
did I discover that he could tack 
the letters of the Conspicuous 
Gallantry Medal after his name. 
Of that, he, so prolific on other 
matters, never spoke. On the 
return journey the party ‘ pro- 
ceeded to harmony,’ as the local 
Press had it, and the artistes, 
particularly the feminine ones, 
were discussed with freedom and 
imagination by frank and fearless 
commentators. 

For the officers there was the 
‘Royal George,’ a 300 years old 
hotel, popularly reputed to be 
haunted by the spook of a violently 
deceased smuggler, Tom Parra- 
combe. The only spirit, apart 
from alcoholic, we found within 
its hospitable walls was that of 
kindness. I mean to return there 
when peace comes again. 

Christmas and its junketings 
passed by, and still we waited. 
Night after night the vroom vroom 
vroom of the raiders’ desynchron- 
ised engines beat overhead as they 
thundered towards their industrial 
targets. A few bombs dropped 
near us, but the only blood shed 
flowed from the nose of a gentle- 
man who asserted a better right 
to a piece of shrapnel than that 
possessed by its owner. 

January brought a spate of 
matrimony to our Battery, and 
also the enemy in the person of a 
dazed youth in the uniform of the 
Luftwaffe. His "plane, crippled 
in a Midland raid, had crashed in 
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our area, and to me fell the job 
of interrogating him. Something 
in his accent struck a reminiscent 
chord in my memory, and, passing 
from the official to the personal, 
I asked where his home was. 
** Vienna, Herr Offizier,”’ he replied, 
his blue eyes filling with the easy 
tears of the Viennese. Strange 
destiny that had snatched him 
from the Ringstrasse and the dusty 
delights of the Prater to land in 
Devon, weak and hurt. 

Now I join the lecturers. 
Rumours that I had some little 
acquaintanceship with Germany 
had reached exalted ears, and the 
fiat went forth that I was to 
lecture to the troops in the Com- 
mand on that subject. On a chilly 
February afternoon, therefore, I 
set out in an Army car (for which 
petrol was not provided) accom- 
panied by my Mr House. House, 
nominally my driver-batman, was 
in reality a military Admirable 
Crichton. The polishing of boots 
was his forte, and mine flashed like 
twin heliographs as I walked. At 
any hour of the day and night he 
could produce hot tea and massive 
sandwiches, and the dining-hall, 
under his care, was a martial 
Ritz. Nor was that the tale of 
his accomplishments. As Medical 
Orderly, he acquired an impressive 
professional manner which earned 
the proud name of ‘Doctor’ 
among his comrades-in-arms. With 
this paragon, then, I went on tour. 

It was amusing. My audiences 
were invariably kind, but their 
questions were sometimes a little 
trying. “Sir, when do you think 
the war is going to be over?” 
“Sir, how much is the German 
butter ration?” “‘ Sir, how many 
people support Hitler in Ger- 
many?” I answered those hard 
questions in some sort of a way ; 
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for, as a famous divine once said, 
“It’s the air of conviction does 
it!*? I only hope I am not still 
quoted as an authority in barrack- 
room discussions. 

One frightening ordeal faced me 
on my tour. I was suddenly called 
upon to lecture to a very ‘ hush’ 
unit, and five minutes before I 
appeared on the platform its 
Commander casually informed me 
that most of the audience had 
honours degrees or were University 
dons. My sensations as I stood 
in the glare of the footlights were 
perhaps comparable to those which 
@ science student would experience 
in the unlikely event of his being 
called upon to lecture to the Royal 
Society. But I got through it 
somehow, and everyone was very 
nice about it. I was partially 
compensated for my terror by 
House’s condescending verdict that 
one of the batmen he had met in 
the Mess was “‘ quite a nice young 
fellow,” the said fellow being one 
(with a capital F) in civil life. 
Only great men have _ such 
assurance. 

Back to Devon, and the mon- 
otony of Battery life. The tide 
of war swung to and fro in Africa, 
and still we waited. No dim 
shapes smudged the horizon in 
front of our gun-sights, and our 
nights were undisturbed by the 
roar of troop-carriers. Sometimes 
depression gripped us. What good 
were we doing while our comrades 
suffered in Greece and Crete? 
Every call for volunteers for 
foreign service met with an over- 
whelming response, a sure sign of 
high morale. And so spring gave 
way to summer in this year of 
grace, 1941. Perhaps our chance 
is near. We shall not, we hope, 
disgrace those who have been in 
the forefront of the battle. 
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MERSA MATRUH MEMORIES. 


BY MAJOR C. 8S. JARVIS. 


TWENTY-THREE years ago, during 
the 1 ar, I wrote for ‘Maga’ 
an ount of a patrol in the 
Libyan Desert, which started from 
Mersa Matruh; and now, in the 
phraseology of the Victorian writers, 
I take up my pen again on much 
the same subject. Mersa Matruh 
as the advanced base of our troops 
protecting Egypt from the west 
is even more prominent in the news 
to-day than it was a quarter 
of a century ago when it 
played the same part on a very 
much smaller scale against the 
attempted invasion by the Senussi 
Arabs from Cyrenaica. In those 
days this small port was little 
more than a mark on the map. 
There was the usual desert mosque 
on the shores of the lagoon; a 
quite comfortable modern house 
on almost palatial lines built by 
an agricultural company that had 
thought they saw possibilities of 
exploitation in the area; a row of 
coastguard barracks; and one 
small street of shops run by local 
Greeks and Egyptians, who traded 
with the Beduin Arabs from 
the surrounding desert and with 
the Mediterranean sponge-fishers 
during the sponge-fishing season. 

It cannot be said that Mersa 
Matruh has altered very much 
since those days: the Frontiers 
Administration of Egypt, which 
has controlled this area during 
the last twenty-five years, have 
built a few houses for their staff, 
some workshops and stores, and 
two hotels were opened a short 
while ago to attract sea-bathing 
holiday-makers from Cairo. In 
every other respect Mersa Matruh 
of this war and the last is much 


the same; for there is no trade or 
industry to attract a settled popula- 
tion, and the soil is too poor and 
the rainfall too uncertain for 
extensive cultivation. In 1914 
it was the seat of the Government 
of the Western Desert as it is 
today, but prior to the last war 
Egypt took very little interest in 
her desert provinces, regarding 
them solely as waste places across 
which hashish smugglers might 
make a run, and therefore the 
administration of these vast areas 
consisted almost entirely of the 
maintenance of anti-contraband 
patrols. These men, mostly re- 
cruited from Sudanese Arabs and 
officered by British officers, were 
mounted on white fast-trotting 
Bishareen camels, and they main- 
tained a chain of patrols from 
Sollum on the Cyrenaican frontier 
southwards to the oasis of Siwa 
and Baharia, and along the Nubaria 
Canal, which divides the cultivated 
lands of Egypt from the Libyan 
Desert. 

I recall that my first impression 
of Mersa Matruh when I landed 
there in 1916 from a small ex- 
P. & O. steamer, the Misr, later 
torpedoed, was one of amazement 
at the glorious and striking colour- 
ing of the lagoon on which the 
small township stands, but I may 
mention in case readers should 
think our troops in Libya are 
serving in a paradise on earth 
that this view is the best, and in 
fact the only part of Mersa Matruh. 
Surrounding it on all sides is the 
harsh and waterless desert with 
all the discomforts that a desert 
provides: shortage of water and 
the unpalatable nature of that 
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which is obtainable, flies by the 
countless million, and dust storms 
which at Mersa Matruh are a 
mixture of cutting sand and fine 
red clay powder that will penetrate 
through any crevice; but, on the 
other hand, there is for those 
within reach of it the finest sea- 
bathing in the world. 

The lagoon, which is a small 
inlet in the line of low rocky cliffs 
of the Libyan coast, is about two 
miles long by one mile wide. The 
entrance is narrow, and the small 
natural harbour is not fitted for 
vessels much over 2000 tons, 
though the anchorage is deep 
enough for ships of considerable 
size. The remarkable thing about 
this lagoon is the extraordinary, 
almost unnatural colouring of 
its water. Outside the low line of 
rocks at the entrance there is the 
deep ultramarine of the Mediter- 
ranean, within there is a sudden 
belt of the most intense emerald- 
green, then comes a streak of the 
brightest cobalt, another stripe of 
emerald, and the rest of the lagoon 
is cerulean blue. These three 
intensely bright and vivid colours, 
which are due to varying depths 
and the colour of the bottom, are 
the first thing that strikes one on 
entering the harbour, and there 
were one or two very amateur 
artists, including myself, with our 
small expeditionary force who tried 
again and again to record an 
impression of them on paper, with 
the most painful and unnatural 
results. 

Mersa Matruh in common with 
the rest of the Libyan coast 
belt has a historical past, and 
in Roman days this strip of 
country, and the adjoining 
Cyrenaica, were the granaries of 
the Imperial City; and the free 
corn that was doled out to its 
lazy citizens in the days of its 
decadence came from Libya. The 


country also produced vines from 
which wine was made; and olives, 
which were grown so extensively 
that in the early dynastic days of 
Egypt Libya was known as Tehenu 
—the Olive Land. The extent of 
the vine cultivation in Roman 
times can be gathered from the 
large number of cement and stone 
vats that are to be seen all over 
the northern part of the desert 
in places that today will not raise 
even a rain-crop of barley. 

The town, which was then called 
Parstonium, was the capital of 
the nome of Libya, and the greater 
and most important part of it 
stood on the high ground to the 
immediate west of the modern 
port. In those days the lagoon 
was considerably larger, and a 
shallow, almost dried-up arm that 
is now cut off from the main 
harbour by a sandbank was then 
the chief anchorage. A most 
interesting relic of those days 
and proof of the luxury in which 
the Romans lived is to be seen 
in @ large isolated rock which 
at high tide—for there is just 
a hint of a tide in this part of 
the Mediterannean— is surrounded 
by water. At one time this 
rock was a part of the main- 
land, and there was a house. on 
top, as is proved by the outlines 
of walls. The whole of the interior 
has been carved out into a vast 
underground chamber, and in the 
floor of this a large sea-bath has 


been cut and is fed with water - 


that flows in through a winding 
channel leading to the open sea ; 
and in it there are slots to take 
hatch-boards. Overhead are regu- 
lar holes cut in the rocky walls 
to support the rafters of the 
floor above, and a staircase carved 
from the stone leads to the upper 
regions of a very comfortable sea- 
side house equipped with excellent 
bathing accommodation. 
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At Mersa Matruh in Ptolemaic 
days Cleopatra had her villa, and 
it is believed that it was here 
she entertained Antony Cazsar on 
the occasion when she gave him 
local wine to drink in which a 
string of pearls had been dissolved. 
If the Mariut wine was potent 
enough to dissolve pearls, it may 
explain in some measure the 
reactions of this Casar, which 
led to rebellion against his brother- 
in-law and ultimate suicide. 

With the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire Mersa Matruh, 
with the rest of Libya, went back 
to desolation and desert, and 
there is no definite proof of the 
cause. It may have been due to 
some alteration in the water levels 
that turned water from fresh to 
slightly brackish, a particularly 
severe earthquake may have 
levelled every house and wall and 
created such havoc that recon- 
struction was impossible, or maybe 
the removal of Roman law and 
order gave the nomad Arab a 
chance to kill trade by interfering 
with communications, and his 
camels and goats did the rest by 
destroying the orchards and vine- 
yards. The destruction of all 
trees and the removal of every 
green thing had a derogatory effect 
on the rainfall, and so from a 
fruitful land Libya became the 
desert it is at the present time. 

Practically the only occasion on 
which Mersa Matruh came into 
the news after the fall of the 
Roman Empire until the outbreak 
of the last war was when an 
American expeditionary force from 
Alexandria marched across the 
desert in 1805 to subdue the town of 
Derna in Cyrenaica ; and very few 
people, even in the United States, 
are aware that Uncle Sam was 
involved in Mediterranean com- 
mitments so far back as 136 years 
ago. At the time Tripolitan pirates 
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were plundering American shipping 
off the north African seaboard, 
and, as the despatch of notes had 
no effect, General William Eaton, 
American Consul in Tripoli, decided 
to raise his own private expedi- 
tionary force and take the law 
into his own hands. With a small 
party of those ubiquitous American 
marines that seem to be available 
wherever they are wanted, some 
Egyptian volunteers, and Beduin 
Arabs of very doubtful value, he 
marched out from Alexandria 
across 500 miles of desert, and 
with the assistance of a few 
American ships of war captured 
the town of Derna and obtained 
satisfactory terms from the Pasha 
of Tripoli. Those who know the 
country across which this small 
force marched over a century 
ago will realise that it was no 
ordinary achievement, and it is 
satisfactory to think that at the 
present time marines of the same 
stock are playing an even more 


across the Libyan Desert, in the 
winter of 1915, was a cleverly 
designed move on the part of our 
enemies to tie up a large force of 
men that were required elsewhere 
on more important operations : 
and general ignorance of this 
desert, combined with poor Intelli- 
gence work on our part, caused 
it to be regarded far more seriously 
than it need have been. Among 
other things it was believed that 
the Senussi, who are a Puritan sect 
of the Moslems, had many converts 
in Upper Egypt, and it was thought 
that if only a few of the Cyrenaican 
tribesmen penetrated to the Nile 
Valley there would be a serious 
rising. This, of course, was pure 
moonshine and imagination ; for, 
though there were a few Senussi- 
ites in the oases of Dakhla and 
Baharia, the religion had no hold 
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over the cultivators of the Nile 
Valley. A point that the Intelli- 
gence of those days overlooked 
entirely was that the cultivator 
and the nomad have nothing 
whatsoever in common, and if 
there is one race the tiller of the 
soil in the Middle East mistrusts 
and dislikes it is the roaming 
nomad Beduin. In all the risings, 
revolts, and movements of various 
kinds in Northern Arabia and 
Africa during recent times, this age- 
old antipathy between the cultivator 
and the grazer has been the rift 
in the structure that has weakened 
the effort, and the only man who 
overcame it — temporarily — was 
Lawrence. In his case the patch- 
ing up of a short-lived armistice 
kept him constantly on the move 
during the period of the revolt, 
and the old enmity was apparent 
again immediately after the fall 
of Damascus and the end of the 
campaign. One thing, therefore, 
to bear in mind with regard to 
the Middle East is that the move- 
ment to knit together the desert 
and the sown will have to be some- 
thing of more vital importance to 
the Arabic-speaking nations than 
the present struggle against 
Nazidom. 

The Senussi crossed the frontier 
at Sollum in the early days of 
December 1915, and a small com- 
posite force of Yeomen, Terri- 
torials, and South Africans was 
sent out from Alexandria to deal 
with them. The advanced base 
of this contingent was at Mersa 
Matruh, and there were three 
small engagements west of the 
town that checked the enemy’s 
advance, but a very wet winter 
hampered the movements of our 
troops; for in those days there 
was nothing in the nature of a 
made road in any part of Libya. 
In February 1916, when the coast 
belt had dried out, a general 
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advance was made, and at Agagia, 
near Barrani, the Senussi were 
decisively beaten, driven back 
over the frontier, and from 
that time ceased to exist as an 
organised army. A considerable 
number of them then travelled 
south to the oasis of Siwa, and 
from here small parties on camels 
trickled across the desert to the 
oases of Farafra, Baharia, and 
Dakhla, which were not held by 
our troops. 

It was at this stage of the 
campaign that our Intelligence 
branch went to pieces; for if 
they had had any conception of 
the Libyan Desert they would 
have known that the ‘armies’ of 
Senussi, which were regularly 
reported by unreliable agents, 
could not possibly have supported 
themselves in the completely water- 
less areas in which they were 
supposed to be. On the supposi- 
tion that the whole of this vast 
waste was secreting large forma- 
tions of fighting Arabs moving on 
the Nile Valley, we garrisoned the 
whole length of Mariut, the Wadi 
Natrun, the Fayum, Minieh, and 
established a southern base for 
operations in the oasis of Kharga ; 
and all this was caused by just 
over 1000 Senussi in Siwa, fifty- 
odd in Baharia, and only eleven in 
Dakhla. This last figure may be 
disputed, but I obtained it from 
the sheikhs of Dakhla when I was 
an administrative officer there just 
after the last war; and I believe 
it is correct, because it is the 
average of the various numbers 
given me by thirteen more or less 
reliable notables of the oasis. 

When I arrived with my unit 
in Mersa Matruh in 1916 I found 
the small port surrounded by an 
efficient perimeter of barbed wire, 
and when we took over the 
trenches we kept our heads well 
down below the parapet, moving 
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from point to point with the 
greatest care. The desert beyond, 
we were told, was full of concealed 
Arab riflemen, and extreme caution 
was observed about lights at night 
and any movement that might 
be seen from outside our defences. 
Our Intelligence reports continued 
to notify us of large bodies of the 
enemy on the move, and, as we 
are all naturally imbued with 
belief in the fighting qualities and 
resources of the Arab race, we 
believed them—at first. After a 
week of enclosure within the wire, 
when nothing larger than a lizard 
moved outside, the absurdity of 
the situation struck us; for there 
was not a hostile Arab within 
250 miles of Mersa Matruh, and 
we then proceeded to make the 
best of our new desert station. 

In those days the use of motor- 
cars in the sand and rough going 
of the desert was unknown ; and if 
there was one good feature of this 
rather futile and wasteful Senussi 
campaign it was the discovery 
that even the somewhat primitive 
cars of 1916 could negotiate 
such country, and the training of 
@ number of men, who used the 
experience gained in Libya on 
other fronts and continued to 
carry on the good work after the 
war had ended. Mersa Matruh 
may therefore be regarded as the 
birthplace of modern mechanisa- 
tion in the desert; for it was at 
this spot, now the centre of 
operations, that the first motor 
columns set out on their first 
’prentice patrols. 

From the troops serving on this 
Libyan front two units were 
formed: the Armoured Car Patrols 
with Rolls Royces commanded 
by the Duke of Westminster, and 
the Light Car Patrols with Model 
T Fords, which were recruited 
from the material available—Yeo- 
men, Territorials, Australians, and 
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New Zealanders. It was a New 
Zealand officer, Major C. Williams, 
M.C., who invented the sun- 
shadow steering compass, an im- 
proved model of which is used 
on all our patrol cars today: and 
he also discovered the use of 
the small auxiliary condensing 
tank to take the steam from the 
boiling water in the radiator. The 
old Model T used to boil furiously 
in soft going when the pulling 
was hard, and the engine some- 
times became so hot that the force 
of the steam blew every drop of 
water away from the cylinder 
jackets. 

I was looking at some photo- 
graphs of these patrol cars of 
twenty-five years ago, and the 
thing that struck me was the 
absurd narrowness of the tyres as 
compared with those in use at the 
present time. They were only 
3 in. in the tread as against the 
9 in. of a similar sized car today ; 
and when pumped up to a pres- 
sure of 30 Ib. to the square inch 
sank almost as deep into the sand 
as an ordinary iron-rimmed cart- 
wheel; but the officers and crews 
of the patrols of yesterday were 
a most redoubtable crowd, and by 
pushing, hauling, and the use of 
wire channels they covered country 
that even to modern vehicles is 
something of a problem. 

The time of our arrival in 
Mersa Matruh happened _ to 
coincide with the period of the 
northward migration of the quail, 
and though cartridges were hard 
to obtain at even £4 per hundred 
we managed to buy a few and had 
some excellent days with this 
toothsome little bird in the big 
barley-sown wadis (dry water- 
courses) south-west of the town. 
In the Nile Valley quail shooting 
is far too dangerous to be amusing ; 
for the whole population and their 
animals are out in the fields, and 
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it is impossible to take a shot 
without peppering some descendant 
of the Pharaohs or his gamoos, 
donkey or camel. However care- 
ful one may be, an accident is 
almost certain to happen, because 
there are a considerable number of 
people alive to the financial advan- 
tages of a slight peppering, and 
creeping figures move along the 
flank of the guns waiting to expose 
@ posterior to a charge of shot, 
and then searching their souls for 
sounds to prove how hurt they 
are. In the open spaces of the 
desert, however, one could take 
every bird that rose, and we dis- 
covered that quail in the right 
surroundings can provide some 
very sporting shots. 

The only other bird to shoot 
in the Mersa Matruh area is the 
rock pigeon, who roosts either 
in the low cliffs on the shore, in 
the ruins of Roman buildings, or 
down the wells, finding perching 
spaces on the projecting stones. 
There are two methods of obtaining 
them: one is to walk quietly up 
to a well, toss a stone down it, 
and then try for a right and left 
as the birds explode from the top 
with loud wing-claps. The other 
is to take up a stance at one of the 
open water-holes near the Arab 
gardens west of the lagoon, and 
get them as they come in to drink 
in the evening. 

In the rocky scarp about four 
miles south of the town I once 
put up a brace of the very scarce 
Barbary partridge, and luckily did 
not get a shot at them. At the 
time, I recall, I was extremely 
annoyed at missing this rare 
chance of adding something really 
palatable to a very boring daily 
menu, but later on, when as a 
civil administrator I made my 
home in this part of the world, I 
became interested in the rare 
fauna and feather of the desert, 


and hated the thought of decreasing 
their already depleted numbers. 

It was at this time also I missed 
my only chance at the rare Loder 
gazelle, though whether any remain 
there now that their preserve has 
been invaded by countless patrols 
is @ moot point. We came 
across a pair of these very white 
antelope feeding in a small patch 
of scrub in the open desert, and 
my batman and I crawled up to 
within fifty yards of them; for in 
those days the gazelle used to 
regard a motor-car and anything 
that came out of it as figments 
of the brain and of no reality. 
When I held out my hand for 
my rifle—a sporting Lee-Metford— 
which I thought my batman was 
carrying, he handed me instead 
his own rifle. Like most good 
batmen, he took the greatest 
care of all my possessions, but 
neglected his own property— 
or rather that of His Majesty— 
and his rifle was a lamentable 
bit of mechanism and apparently 
shot round corners. I have no 
idea where the four bullets I 
fired went, and I imagine they 
travelled almost at right angles 
to the muzzle ; for, beyond being 
slightly annoyed at the reports, 
the Loder went on feeding, and 
after the fourth shot I gave 
it up. 

The other gazelle, the Dorcas, 
which is common all over the 
deserts of the Middle East, we met 
frequently when on patrol, and on 
occasions we saw thirty or more 
grazing in some stretch of the 
desert where the feathery, waving 
gazelle grass had obtained a hold. 
In those days we regarded the 
gazelle only as a meal of fresh 
meat, and I am afraid we took 
rather a heavy toll of this graceful 
little antelope, who refused to 
believe that a Model T could travel 
as fast, and even faster, than he 
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could. One peculiarity about the 
Dorcas, we noticed, was that when 
thoroughly alarmed and going all 
out to escape he invariably ran 
against the wind irrespective of 
whether this took him away from 
the cars or towards them. On 
several occasions when we were 
driving with the wind on the port 
or starboard bow—or should one 
say radiator?—we put up a herd 
of gazelle that literally raced along- 
side the cars, and then, going 
into those great graceful bounds 
that the Dorcas keeps for the last 
effort, they would shoot past the 
leading vehicle, cross a few yards 
in front of the radiator, and go all 
out and away with their heads 
pointing up-wind. The Beduin 
Arabs told us the gazelle cannot 
breathe unless he runs against the 
wind, and we saw no reason to 
disbelieve this theory. Our own 
cars travelled far better when they 
were heading into a stiff breeze, 
and the water in the radiators 
boiled furiously whenever the wind 
was dead behind us. 

The big, heavy antelope, the 
Addax, once quite common in the 
Libyan Desert, now exists only 
in the southern portion where it 
borders on Darfur in the Sudan. 
In the days of the Pharaohs, 
judging from the carved bas- 
reliefs in many tombs and temples, 
they, together with the Oryx, also 
extinct, figured at every feast, 
and some fifty or sixty years ago 
they were said to be quite common 
in the desert between Sollum and 
Siwa. I regret to say that the last 
specimen of this magnificent beast 
in Northern Libya was shot by 
one of our light patrols not far 
from Helfaya Pass in 1916, and 
the incident was doubly regrettable, 
for from all accounts he was far 
too tough to eat. 

When the shooting possibilities 
of Libya had been exhausted, and, 
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being extremely meagre in the 
first place, this occurred very 
soon, we turned our thoughts 
towards fishing. The sea was at 
our front door, and, as one naturally 
connects the sea with easily caught 
fish in great quantities, we des 
patched an officer by one of 
the weekly sailings of the Misr, 
which supplied us with fresh water, 
to buy tackle in Alexandria for 
the whole regiment—or, to be 
more exact, for the officers and 
men who were inclined to be 
angler-minded. Shortly afterwards 
the lagoon was entirely encircled 
by scores of men armed with 
bamboo rods, but the results were 
most disappointing. It has always 
struck me that the most unsuccess- 
ful fishermen in the world are 
those that in the past used to line 
the banks of the Thames from 
Maidenhead to Teddington, and 
who probably still continue so to 
do. Forty years ago they caught 
practically nothing, and as fresh- 
water fishing in every part of the 
British Isles has deteriorated during 
the last three decades, the yields 
must today be small beyond belief. 
But whatever Thames fishing may 
be like at the present time it 
must be superior to that at Mersa 
Matruh; for, with the exception 
of weevers, I only recall two fish 
being brought ashore. One was a 
barracouta of some seven pounds 
—a miserable size for this sporting 
fish—and the other a small bream. 

We then conceived the idea of 
fishing from boats, and this, owing 
to submarine activities in the 
Mediterranean, was easy; for the 
shores the whole length of the 
coast from Sollum to Alexandria 
were strewn with wreckage, among 
which were innumerable ships’ 
boats of various sizes from cap- 
tains’ gigs to full-sized lifeboats. 
It is extraordinary what an 
infantry regiment can supply in 
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the way of craftsmen, and we 
discovered in the ranks two men 
who in peace-time were yacht- 
builders, and a variety of boatmen 
and fishermen. A _boat-salvage 
gang was formed and the party 
used to set forth on the transport 
mules in the morning, effect tem- 
porary repairs on some damaged 
boat a few miles away, and then 
sail or row her into the harbour 
by means of gear picked up on 
the beaches. In a short time we 
had a veritable fleet of craft of 
all sizes anchored or tied up in 
the lagoon, and the regiment 
amused itself sailing these boats 
with home-made sails evolved from 
the canvas of the ubiquitous bell- 
tent. 

I believe that weever-fishing is 
not regarded as the highest form 
of the angler’s sport—in fact, I do 
not think anyone had heard of it 
before we occupied Mersa Matruh, 
and I imagine the art of catching 
this small fish was lost at the end 
of the last war. The weever is 
@ very small fish with a most 
poisonous spike on his head, and, 
as he is common.in almost every 
latitude, some readers may have 
made unpleasant contact with him 
when engaged in prawning or 
shrimping on the English coasts. 
In the Mediterranean he grows to 
pilchard size, and I imagine his 
poison glands grow with him; for 
he is a most repellent-looking little 
monster with a very malignant eye. 

We discovered he was the only 
fish we could catch in any numbers 
at Mersa Matruh, and the method 
employed was to troll a white 
feather or strip of white rag behind 
a sailing boat over the sand 
shallows at the western end of 
the lagoon. He took best in the 
full blaze of the mid-day sun, and 
in the absence of anything better 
it was not bad sport; but the 
excitement really started when the 
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poisonous little brute was brought 
into the boat. On these expeditions 
we wore either bathing-suits or 
shorts only, and there was there- 
fore any amount of exposed targets 
for the weever’s spike which he 
knows how to use so effectively. A 
pair of boots was kept in the boat 
for the purpose of assisting in the 
removal of the hook, and one man 
would put on the boots and stand 
on the. weever, whilst another 
gingerly extracted the barb, so, 
although there were many near 
misses, the weevers never regis- 
tered a direct hit. The great 
thing about the weever is not so 
much the sport to be obtained from 
catching him, as his good flavour 
on the table. Possibly our palates 
were dulled by years of war-time 
feeding and our opinions were not 
reliable, but my recollection of 
him is that he is easily the most 
delicately flavoured fish that 
swims. 

Most of our pursuits during the 
dog days of that Libyan summer 
seem to have been in search 
of food, and having found both 
fishing and shooting uncertain 
we took up gardening. We 
rented from the Omdeh (Mayor) 
of Mersa Matruh a garden of 
about three acres in a tiny oasis 
about a mile east of the town. 
It had good soil of a clayey 
nature and was equipped with 
shadoofs at the various water-holes. 
The shadoof is one of those simple 
Eastern devices for water raising, 
of which there are many varieties 
to be seen in the Nile Valley and 
elsewhere in the Middle East. It 
consists of two short upright 
posts and suspended on a swivel 
between them is a long pole; at 
one end of the pole is a length of 
rope attached to a bucket or 
four-gallon petrol tin, and at 
the other there is a heavy boulder 
to counteract the weight of the 
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bucket when filled with water. 
The operator hauls down on the 
rope until the bucket reaches the 
water in the well and is filled, and 
then the weight at the other end 
is allowed to come into play, and 
the bucket on reaching the surface 
is tipped up into an irrigation 
channel. 

We employed three Beduin 
workmen, put them under a 
gardener we discovered in the 
battalion, and found out by the 
process of trial and error what 
we could, and could not grow in 
the Libyan Desert. We discovered 
also what an enormous area of 
ground is required to produce 
sufficient vegetables for a thousand 
men, and if we achieved cauli- 
flowers or radishes for one company 
at intervals of a fortnight we 
considered we were doing very 
well. This, however, had its 
drawbacks ;. for it was a most 
unpleasant task for the orderly 
officer to go round the dinners of 
A., B., and D. Companies, who 
were on dried peas, and ask 
the question, “‘ Any complaints ?” 
when everyone knew C. was on 
fresh cauliflowers. 

Our first soldier gardener, despite 
the limitations imposed by his 
very slight knowledge of Arabic, 
got on very well with the Beduin 
workmen; for he was able to see 
things from the Arab point of 
view and the necessity for a siesta 
in the heat of the day. When 
he was taken for another job, 
however, his successor was found 
to have strong views on an eight- 
hour day and a job of work faith- 
fully performed, and, moreover, 
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had a flow of language capable of 
putting his ideas into effect. A 
complaint came in from the Beduin 
which I had to investigate, and 
the gist of it was: ‘‘ New soldier 
mush quies (no good). Too much 
bloodydam, bloodydam all day.” 

The garden was just getting 
into full swing, and promising 
unlimited melons and cucumbers 
for the whole battalion, when 
orders arrived to pack up and 
proceed to Palestine. I read 
today in various papers letters 
written by vegetable-minded corre- 
spondents asking why the Armies 
of today do not make gardens 
round their encampments, and 
the answer is written above. 
I have not had access to the 
horticultural repcrts of the Penin- 
sula and Crimear. campaigns, but 
I think I should not be very far 
out if I stated that never in the 
history of British arms has a unit 
been allowed to stay in its station 
once it has got a garden in pro- 
duction. I believe that there is 
a special branch in Intelligence, 
officered by horticultural experts, 
who send in reports to Corps that 
as the Ist ———shire’s peas are in 
pod, steps should be taken to 
move the regiment to another area 
before they are fit to pick. 

The ripening of our melons 
severed our connection with Mersa 
Matruh and Libya, and, as we 
trudged up the sandy warrior’s 
way through Sinai to the Palestine 
force in front of Gaza, we thought 
enviously of our melon - eating 
relief on that enemy-less front 
where vegetables grew and never 
a shell exploded. 
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AT THE EDGE OF THE GREAT UNSURVEYED. 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


I WELL remember my first 
experiences of the great lakes of 
Northern Canada. All day we 
had clattered along through scenery 
of the grandest on the Temiskam- 
ing and North Ontario Railway, 
and darkness found us still under 
way. Eventually we got off at a 
forest station: a tall dark man, 
wearing a huge black hat, high- 
laced boots, and dungarees braced 
from the shoulders, sauntered up, 
and after identifying us took com- 
mand of our baggage. I could 
see only his clean-cut features, 
and in that romantic setting he 
struck me as a very romantic 
figure, so that I had a bit of a 
shock when my host referred to 
him as ‘the Breed.’ Anyway, 
he could see in the dark, 
and, loaded up like a camel 
with our canoe and most of 
our property, he led us down 
to the landing-stage with never 
a@ false step, while we stumbled 
along at his heels. There we had 
an impression of leaden waters 
stretching eternally through a 
chaos of pine-capped ridges and 
fairy islands, all just alike. The 
scent of balsam and of the great 
untrodden spaces was in the air, 
touched with the faintest tang of 
wood-smoke from the ranger’s 
cabin—scents which to me have 
ever since been Canada, bringing 
to mind that night when Youth, 
in search of the new, first trod 
out from life’s safe ways. What 
mysteries and what wonders and 
adventures were those great woods 
yet to yield ?—but there was not 
much time to dream. Ropes 
were loosed, the electric hooter 
croaked, the kicker was swung, 


and away we went into the be- 
wilderment of waterways. 

If I had wondered a little 
hitherto at our soft-voiced pilot, 
that wonder was soon changed to 
admiration. It was so dark that 
we had gone some way before I 
realised that we were towing a 
veritable flotilla of canoes, and 
meantime our pilot, his pipe going, 
was conversing idly over his 
shoulder, swinging the wheel this 
way and that while island after 
island floated by. Now south, 
now north, but anon steadily west, 
we wound our sinuous way, grazing 
protruding snags and at times 
negotiating narrow sloughs where 
there was scarcely clearance for 
the launch. To me it was miracu- 
lous how he knew his course, and 
an hour later there was nothing 
but open water on every side. 
One might have been in mid- 
Atlantic for all one could see; 
yet sure enough we hit the narrow 
mouth of the creek, and were 
soon making fast at our destina- 
tion. Afterwards I came to learn 
that, to the woodsman, islands 
differ, just as sheep do to the 
shepherd; and, given a star to 
steer by, it matters little how dark 
the night may be. There are 
only two things to fear—storm and 
drifting mist. In open water one 
must watch particularly for storms ; 
for if the wind really gets up in 
that north country no normal 
river-boat ¢an live on the big 
lakes. I have seen whole trees 
flying through the air just clear 
of the surface, or pin-wheeling 
across it like thistle seed across a 
pool of the Tweed. But one 
generally gets some warning— 
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perhaps a jagged edge to a cloud 
some miles away, like the fingers 
of a man’s hand. Then head for 
the shore or the south-east side 
of the nearest island, and thank 
your lucky star if you get there ! 
Whatever your occupation there 
are always dangers of some kind 
in the great woods. 

In these heavily timbered regions 
the motor-boat (or gasolene launch) 
is the forerunner of civilisation, 
following in the wake of the 
voyagers’ canoe, just as in the 
prairies the Red River Cart pre- 
ceded the Iron Horse. Civilisation, 
in the first place, depends upon 
water transport. When waterways 
are few progress is slow ; if possible, 
man’s first act is to dam the 
creeks and rivers to make practic- 
able heavier water transport than 
the canoe offers. For it is the 
motor-boats with their heavily 
laden scows which take the 
machinery, the sawn timber for 
building; and the easier the 
passage the cheaper these com- 
modities and the sooner the eager 
throng to take possession. And 
there is always an opening for the 
man with capital enough for a 
good launch, if he knows how to 
run it; and in my time it was 
easy to clear sixty dollars a day 
on passenger fares alone. Com- 
petition came later, but it was 
never so severe but that an 
experienced pilot was worth his 
five or six dollars a day, and 
there is generally room ahead as 
soon as a settlement is established. 
You live for next to nothing, and 
it is a man’s work in a country 
for men. But in northern districts 
the boats are on the shore all the 
winter. 

Driving a motor launch in a 
pioneer country is just about as 
varied a job as I know. You 
meet the world’s adventurers ; 
you get everything from _ the 
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horse’s mouth—that is, you take 
the news and collect it, in addition 
to a small commission on personal 
services, such as carrying mails, 
papers, chewing and smoking 
tobacco, and toilet requirements. 
These are the pilots’ perquisites, 
and on one of my jobs I had a 
cupboard stuffed with all kinds 
of daily necessities from medical 
appliances to tooth paste. I had 
a good wage, but my ‘perks’ 
equalled it, and at most of the 
camps I used to give my keys to 
the boys, telling them to help 
themselves, and later they would 
come to parade the contents of 
their pockets, like school children 
with something to declare. There 
was no dishonesty, but I could 
never stock sufficient chewing-gum. 
The service was, of course, a kind 
of liaison between the city stores 
and the outlying camps, and the 
only thing I had to watch was 
that everything was good—par- 
ticularly boots and clothing. The 
men drew good wages and did 
not mind paying. Later I had to 
give up this passenger transport 
for heavier stuff, such as scows 
loaded with machinery. This 
meant that we did not stop at 
many of the riverside camps, 
where you would see the boys 
(more remarkable for broken noses 
and missing fingers than for unifor- 
mity of age) standing, disappointed, 
along the bank. Carrying this 
heavy stuff was responsible work 
and full of adventure, but it was 
not such fun as the passenger 
service. Another job I had was 
on Government work with a light 
launch, which often meant long 
journeys into difficult and danger- 
ous waters; but what this work 
entailed will be made evident 
by the recounting of a few 
experiences. 

It was while on the heavy scow 
work that I met with my first 
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and only serious accident. We 
had to take a number of horses 
to a new mine some twenty miles 
up the river, and three scows were 
employed. These are much like 
gigantic rowing-boats, and for a 
cargo of horses two or three are 
fixed side by side and a wooden 
platform and rail fastened rigidly 
over the top, pontoon fashion. 
The horses are arranged along the 
platform and tethered to the rail, 
heads up-stream, and the scows 
are towed behind the launch by 
means of a rigid scaffolding. Our 
launch was a particularly practical 
bit of river-craft for bush country. 
She had three engines placed 
parallel amidships with propellers 
to match. Thus one, two, or all 
three engines could be used accord- 
ing to the load and the strength 
of the current, while the control 
was on car lines from a comfortable 
covered seat at the steering-wheel. 
One man could handle her, and 
generally did; though on this 
occasion I had for company the 
men in charge of the horses. 
When it came to loading up, 
the tremendous difference in the 
individual animals was at once 
noticeable. Entires are generally 
used in bush country, and some 
of them were old hands at this 
particular kind of travel. We got 
them aboard without difficulty, 
and tethered to the rail they were 
quite content with their netting 
hay-bags, and settled down for 
what they knew was to be a day 
of no work. Some of the animals, 
however, were nervous, particularly 
when they found themselves stuck 
up on the platform; but the men 
were used to the job, and soon 
pacified them. It is not safe for 
the men to remain on the platform 
in case of mishap. Each takes 
his place with the forage in the 
nose of the scow, where he can 
reach the horses’ heads if necessary. 


It is surprising how soon the most 
restive animal quietens down when 
@ man who understands holds her 
ears and whispers soft consolations, 

So we started, and all went 
well till we reached the Kiawa 
Rapids about nine miles up the 
river. This was a long, hard pull 
with dangerous rocks dotted about, 
and we had scarcely begun the 
climb with our two outside engines 
going when the wretched towing 
mechanism yielded to the strain. 
In @# moment the scows were 
adrift behind us, travelling down- 
stream at six or seven knots. The 
men aboard them saw what was 
in store, and took to the water 
as soon as they were clear of the 
rapids. Aboard the launch nothing 
could be done. To attempt to 
turn would have been madness ; 
for the keel might have struck a 
rock when we were broadside on, 
and she would have turned turtle 
like a pepper-pot. We had to 
go on and turn in safer water, 
leaving our living cargo to its fate. 

The scows raced down-stream 
and crashed into the trees which 
overhung the water in a dense 
canopy. The horses were swept, 
screaming, off the platform into 
the water, the man in charge 
having remembered to pull the 
safety rope before he took his 
header overboard. The timber 
was so dense that when we got 
back with the launch, having 
turned higher up, most of the 
horses were still in the water, 
struggling to find landing-places. 
The men were able to catch 
several of them as they landed, 
and tethered them at once to the 
trees; but the rest went crashing 
off into the bush, and were not 
found for several days. Strangely 
enough, not a horse was injured or 
even scratched, though some were 
very nervous when eventually we 
reloaded them. 
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But on Pearl Lake the breaking 
of a tow-rope had a more tragic 
sequel. There was one particularly 
fast launch on this sheet of water, 
and we all knew and liked the 
bright youth who drove her. One 
day he was warming up his engines 
with a scow in tow opposite the 
landing-stage where scores of people 
were admiring her graceful lines 
and her turn of speed, when, in 
the middle of these manceuvres, 
the tow-line broke and the launch 
bounded forward. The boy, who 
was sitting on the side, dis- 
appeared overboard amidst a roar 
of laughter, for everyone knew 
that he was a strong swimmer. 
But in overbalancing he pulled the 
helm over with him, and the 
laughter died on the lips of the 
spectators. For before their very 
eyes he was literally cut in two as 
the keel went over him. 

A week after this accident the 
same launch came to our rescue 
at @ critical moment and saved 
a whole boat-load of us from a 
watery grave. We had left the 
landing-stage in one of the smaller 
launches, crowding aboard with 
our packs and gear. Just as we 
got clear we felt a jolt, and knew 
that we had bumped a snag or 
something, but no one took much 
notice. It was late evening, and 
there was not much traffic about. 
We were a mile from shore when 
we noticed water spirting up 
between the floor boards. The 
boat was sinking quickly, and 
we were so crowded together that 
it was impossible to find the leak. 
There were, moreover, several 
foreigners aboard, and they began 
to panic. We saw another boat 
about half a mile off, but she was 
going away from us, and our 
united efforts failed to attract her 
attention. 

It looked like a swim of at 
least a mile in icy water for those 
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of us who could swim, and I was 
just deciding to take off while the 
going was good, rather than be 
embroiled in the final panic, when 
we saw the launch coming straight 
towards us. We waved and 
shouted, but she went past. Our 
boat was nearly full of water, 
when to our intense relief she 
saw us and turned back. She 
came racing up, but her new pilot 
was not as yet an expert. He 
came alongside too fast and 
bumped another hole in us. One 
of the foreigners tried to jump 
aboard as she passed, missed, and 
fell into the water. I do not 
know whether he ever came up, 
for most of us were thrown full 
length into the bottom of our own 
tub; but we managed to scramble 
aboard the other launch just as 
ours sank. Looking round we 
saw the surface littered with 
floating packs, bags of rice and 
flour, and other cargo. But we 
could afford to laugh then, and I 
laughed again when, a fortnight 
later, I saw the owner of our 
wretched old boat still grappling 
for it from a borrowed launch. 
He had had two weeks’ active 
fishing and had caught nothing ! 

During the Mattagami River 
gold rush we had one or two narrow 
escapes. I was driving an un- 
wieldy old tub with a heavy four- 
cylinder engine which regularly 
failed when most wanted. At the 
height of the rush we found the 
stage dense with prospectors all 
equipped for long periods in the 
bush, and as we ran alongside 
they simply jumped for it, tramp- 
ling one another as they fought 
for places. What I did not notice, 
however, was that several of them 
were flinging their packs on to 
the canopy, thus making us top- 
heavy; and she was difficult to 
steer in any case. As soon as she 
was full I let in the clutch to 
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prevent their swamping her, and 
away we went, heedless of those 
who were neither aboard nor 
ashore. 

So everything went well till we 
reached the first line of rapids, 
and she began to yaw and cork- 
screw against the current: She 
was generally pretty active in 
this way, but today she was 
swinging worse than ever, and it 
was not long before we realised 
that she was unsafe. Over she 
went from one side tq the other 
till she began to ship water, and, 
of course, the men were making 
things a thousand times worse by 
trying to balance her. Clearly we 
were about to capsize, and there 
would be but a slender chance for 
any of us. I shouted to the men 
to sit still, but by then everyone 
was shouting, so there was nothing 
for it but to swing her round 
broadside on to the current in 
the hope of making a turn. As 
I threw over the wheel she took a 
heavy list and shipped water, 
whereupon a veritable avalanche 
of packs streamed off the roof 
into the river. The danger was 
past, but the passengers had to 
go on without their luggage— 
serve them right, too! 

After that we provided our own 
landing-stage with a gangway, 
and travellers had to queue up 
or give it up—three dollars up the 
river, one dollar for the down- 
stream stage, canoes towed free. 
The man who ran that launch 
after me succeeded in burning her 
out within a fortnight, but I 
rather think he was in the pay of 
the rival service, run by a tipsy 
old adventurer we called Jack. 
Some speculator built a trestle- 
bridge higher up the river which 
spoilt his ferry service, so one 
day when things were quiet he 
got me to take a box of dynamite 
up the river and leave it at a pre- 
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determined point not far from the 
bridge. It was not for me to 
inquire into his affairs, and all I 
know was that a few nights later 
the trestle-bridge was blown sky- 
high. And that stopped one source 
of rivalry. 

Another amusing incident 
occurred at the same camp, 
famous for one of the richest and 
most boosted gold mines of the 
day. There was to be an inspection 
by the shareholders and directors, 
followed by a champagne dinner ; 
and on the way up the river I 
overtook their empty launch, be- 
decked with flags and blazing 
flowers. She was on her way to 
take the revellers up to the next 
camp, but I got ahead of her, 
and arriving at the floating landing- 
stage I found it crowded with 
gorgeous ladies sporting parasols, 
and stout gentlemen with enormous 
gold watch-chains. While I was 
there some old wag slacked off 
the ropes which held the stage to 
the shore, and managed somehow 
to attach a steel cable to my stern 
hook. I took off as soon as possible, 
and I thought I felt some slight 
drag as though the propeller were 
fouled with weed. Also I heard 
shouts from astern, but merely 
waved airily, till at mid-stream I 
chanced to look round. There I 
found that I had the whole picnic 
party in tow. Most of them had 
sat down forcibly, and the raft 
was just on the point of diving. 
Of course I pulled up and towed 
them ashore, but nothing ever 
cleared my character. It is a 
fact, however, that I was no more 
&@ party to it than I was to the 
exchanging of the contents of 
several of the bottles of champagne 
for ginger-beer, or to the mysteri- 
ous disappearance of the Presi- 
dent’s gold watch and chain. 
Financiers were not loved. 


But it was a tough life. Most 
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of the time I was sleeping under 
canvas, and the nights in that 
north country are cold, particu- 
larly when the grey mists come 
down. We were at work from 
dawn till dark. Food was poor, 
and consisted mainly of buck- 
wheat, syrup, and porridge, except 
when a bit of venison came drifting 
down—out of season. We never 
asked whence it came. My 
employer was @ mean man, and 
would slide out of paying me 
my rightful commission unless I 
watched him. It caused him the 
deepest mental anguish to see 
me snatching a brief rest, and if 
he could think of nothing else 
for me to do he could always fall 
back on his desire for another 
window to the cabin. 

So I was glad when a new job 
under the Mines and Forests De- 
partment cropped up in the early 
autumn. It was to prove a 


memorable and wonderful trip. 
A financier, accompanied by an 
authorised Indian guide, had gone 


north a few months previously to 
see some claims a long way back, 
and had failed to return. It was 
known that he carried a con- 
siderable sum in cash, and though 
ordinary woodsmen may come and 
go, the authorities are wont to 
inquire into such cases as this. 
So I was sent north to look for 
him, accompanied by a Chippe- 
wagan Indian named Joe Long, 
who had been to Toronto Univer- 
sity and was a cut above the com- 
mon ruck of them. He was a man 
I liked and respected, and though 
many days were to pass without 
more than an occasional grunt by 
way of conversation, I came to 
like him still more. He was an 
ideal companion, full of the wisdom 
‘of the trails and the waterways, 
and always dependable—always 
ready to do the lion’s share of the 
work, and delighting to get mine 
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done as well as his own in order 
to please me. You never praise 
an Indian. You avoid questioning 
him. You merely grin and hand 
him your tobacco. 

We were given a single cylinder 
two-stroke launch of light draught 
and with propeller guards to take 
us to the head of the waterways, 
and aboard her we loaded our 
kit and stores, towing our canoe 
astern. Autumn was just setting 
in, and the weather was glorious. 
Moreover, the water was warm, 
which was very fortunate; for 
as we reached the top waters we 
were in and out of the boat all 
day. Here we would have to drag 
her over the sand-banks; there 
the creek was so narrow that we 
had to fight our way through the 
overhanging timber. We laughed 
and sang with the whisky-jacks 
and the blue-birds, and leaving 
the narrow waters we could stretch 
our eyes again over miles of blue 
lake, touched here and there with 
snowy breakers — intensely blue, 
with shores of glaring silver sand. 
Still on, over immense distances ; 
and always the far-away spoke 
of wonders yet to be revealed: 
shadowy bays where gossamer 
mists were hanging ; purple ridges ; 
heights which looked like the 
palaces of kings, till mearer you 
saw that their terraces and mighty 
wash-outs were full of timber, 
shattered by the moving ice and 
piled high in places where man 
had never trod and never will 
tread. It was all a vast fairyland, 
those peaceful autumn days with 
the first tang of frost adding 
zest to the daybreak, and—how 
one comes to love them, those 
wide horizons, so vague and vast 
and infinite, faintly clear. Yet 
behind it all there was to me the 
feeling that it was but a passing 
dream. Was this to be my last 
journey into the great untrodden 
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spaces I had come to love so 
well? In my bones I felt that 
it was; for I had been a 
stravaiger long enough, and for 
all the manhood and freedom of 
it, it was only a blind alley, from 
which sooner or later I must 
return. Return—yes! But with 
what a wealth of memories, with 
what a realisation of man’s little- 
ness in the face of what God has 
made! It was to be my last trip, 
but I little knew how in the years 
to come, and for many of them, 
those woods would call—ever call- 
ing, from a first waking dream till 
night came again. The call of the 
solitude. 

The day came when at a portage 
called Mill Lane, of all inappro- 
priate names, we picked up our 
last consignment of petrol—forty 
gallons to continue on our way, 
thirty for the return trip down- 
stream. 

But we met adverse winds and 
vile weather in the great lakes, 
and were glad at last to haul our 
launch up the beach and transfer 
most of our stores to the canoe. 
Some of the stuff we cached in the 
trees, attaching sled-bells to the 
branches to discourage bears and 
wolverines. So to the creeks 
again, and finally up and over the 
Heights of Land, a weary portage 
which took three days. At night- 
fall Joe would light a big fire on 
the naked rock where some voyager 
had camped before us, and when 
the ashes were glowing we would 
sweep them aside and spread our 
blankets, assured of a few hours of 
warm sleep. Damp and cold are 
the terrors of the trail. 

I shall never forget the view 
from the Height of Land, across 
another chain of mighty waterways. 
Thousands of miles of territory 
lay within our view, sweeping 
uplands of timber, where the 
autumn tints were most exquisite, 


mighty lakes severed with sandy 
bars on which the white foam was 
breaking, ridge after ridge of 
rugged indigo, till earth and sky 
united and the silver of the water- 
ways became the sunlight of 
clouds. Joe and I sat and feasted 
our eyes upon it; for even the 
Indian never loses his love of 
great scenery, particularly those 
who have come to know the white 
man’s world. 

It was here, or hereabouts, that. 
we heard the throb of a motor-boat 
engine, very far away. In that 
vast silence it might have been 
an incredible distance off—but we 
could not tell. We heard it at 
intervals for three or four days, 
haunted by the notion that possibly 
it was ourman. But always, when 
we thought we had located it, it 
would fade, or come from another 
direction, so there was nothing 
to do but to go on, gleaning what 
we could at the portages or from 
passing Indians. We knew at any 
rate that our man was still ahead 
of us, for there was as yet no 
glimmer of news of his return. We 
were now in the Land of Little 
Trees. 

Then there were the night. 
noises, some unaccountable. We 
knew the barking and grunting of 
deer—it was their running season ;. 
we knew the crash of the sturgeon’s 
leap as distinct from that of the 
king of all the heavens when he 
slaps the water with his tail; we 
knew the hiss and the plunge and 
sudden silence when the beavers 
fell their trees; even the scream 
of the lynx we knew. But there 
were many other sounds, some of 
them ghastly, on these autumn 
nights of activity. Banshee wail- 
ings, as of an Indian woman 
strangled by her brave, sudden 
screams, deep-voiced gurglings, 
then always the silence creeping 
in as you waken with instinctive 
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fear—the fear of the old cam- 
paigner that no man outlives. 
You know that you are safe, that 
the sound you have heard is 
nothing, yet the primeval fear 
remains. 

Often we saw deer swimming 
the lakes, once a herd of caribou, 
but generally the little white-tail 
bucks full of adventure at this 
season; and one of the parties 
of Indians we met had just killed 
a wolverine in the water, and 
showed us a paddle the fierce 
beast had splintered in its jaws. 
I would sooner trust a bear than 
a wolverine, and almost daily we 
saw bears nosing about the 
margins in search of stranded 
fish—generally the she-bear with 
one or two cubs. Sometimes we 
passed by within thirty feet of 
them without their scenting us, 
but how they would scuttle if 
we gave a yell! It seems to me 
that these forest bears never see 
anything till their noses tell them 
where to look, and then, generally, 


they cannot make you out. Many 
pretty glimpses we had of them, 
and of the fairy-like herds of deer 
in the reedy bays of that magic 
forest, for there was no grimness 


in our mission. Men voyage out 
into these lands of twilight, and 
often the long, long Trail entwines 
her arms about them and takes 
them to rest at her bosom, and 
for the woodsman there is no sad- 
ness in such things. He knows 
that if he voyages long enough and 
far enough, some day the blow- 
holes or the blizzard or the rapids 
will claim him; for he is but a 
feeble thing amidst the greatness, 
‘and in his littleness he travels 
hand in hand with God. Not the 
God of his school-days, perhaps, 
but another and the same God, 
and always, after a time with the 
silence, there are moments when 
his eyes close and his lips move in 
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submission to Something new he 
has found out there, yet older than 
the forests themselves. 

We learnt that our financier 
and his guide had never reached 
their destination, therefore they 
had failed somewhere below that 
point and above the point at 
which we had received news of 
them. Two probable elements 
suggested themselves—forest fire 
or rapids,, more probably the 
latter; so back-tracking, and by 
@ process of elimination, it seemed 
almost certain that they had 
perished in a certain line of 
rapids, the only line they would 
have descended. It appeared a 
hopeless task, and certainly a 
perilous one, but with the assist- 
ance of four Indians who rigged 
up scaffoldings and lowered the 
canoe slowly down the least 
dangerous waters, we explored 
this stretch from end to end. 
Only a madman would have 
attempted to shoot it by canoe ; 
and mad they must have been, for 
— yes, we found them ! 

They were lying some ten feet 
inside a shallow recess where a 
soft stratum of the cliff face had 
been eaten into level with the 
surface. Only about an inch of 
water washed the floor of the recess, 
which went far in beyond them, 
and we could look in by lying 
flat on the rocks opposite. But 
it was impossible to get them, or 
to get ropes and grappling-irons 
anywhere near them. So we 
could only take our photographs 
and write up our reports; then 
the return trail at a double, for 
we were afraid of the closing of 
the ice. 

We got back to the motor-boat 
uneventfully, and a few days later 
were all but trapped by the closing 
ice. A thin sheet of it covered the 
lake, and through it our boat was 
tinkling merrily, when suddenly 
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the weather turned intensely cold. 
Our speed went down to two or 
three knots, and just in time we 
headed for shore to land where 
we could, only to find the ice still 
thicker there. It began to form 
in a crust all round the boat like 
the white round the yolk of a 
poached egg; everything aboard 
the boat was coated with ice, and 
the engine began to splutter. 
Slipping and falling at every 
movement, we had the wind at 
the vertical, for our position was 
perilous in the extreme; but 
eventually, more than half dead 
from exhaustion, we managed to 
break in. 
. At camp that night I was some- 
what crestfallen. Winter was again 
upon the land. The loons had 
turned to the south, and the open 
spaces now lacked their long, sad 
‘whoo-hoos’ and their crazy 
laughter. The wild geese, too, 
were gone—for days past we had 
seen their wedges, a thousand 
strong, cleaving the painted skies. 
Silence had settled upon the land ; 
the magic forest was left behind. 

But for me another great trail 
loomed ahead, how different from 
the last! Crowded gangways, 
clanging street cars, laughing 
people, but farewell to these forests 
and the people who belonged there. 
Yet on the other side there were 
blue hills and torrents which dash 
themselves into foam. Laughing 
faces to greet me, but would they 
understand—these people of my 
own land ? 

It seemed somehow that a great 


gulf had opened up between the 
night when ‘the Breed’ took our 
baggage and this winter night— 
between boyhood and manhood. 
I was no longer a boy, and I had 
learnt freedom. Here, at the 
edge of the great unsurveyed, 
men were so utterly, so boundlessly 
free—free as the wind that sighs 
through the tamaracks, as the 
wavelets that play on silver shores 
where the shriek of the motor 
hooter never yet disturbed the 
twilight stillness. Yes, it is hard 
to go back, yet a thousand times 
worth while to have seen and 
wondered, perhaps toiled and 
suffered a little. 

Brooding thus, I was aware of a 
strange Indian standing by our 
fire. He had come up silently, 
as they generally do, and now he 
raised his hand in the customary 
salute. He seated himself by the 
fire, and I handed him my tobacco. 
He filled his pipe in silence, and in 
silence handed it back. 

At length he spoke. He had a 
message for us from headquarters 
—simply that if we had not 
succeeded we were not to return 
with the freeze-up. We were to 
stay till we did succeed, till the 
purpose of our mission was 
achieved. Supplies could be sent 
to us on receipt of directions. 

A few days later we handed our 
report to our Chief. He surveyed 
our unshaven faces and read the 
report carefully. ‘“‘ You have done 
well,” he told us. ‘“‘ Here is your 
pay.” 

And so our mission was ended. 
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NAVAL HOLIDAY. 


BY CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW. 


I went aboard a destroyer of 
the Atlantic Patrol the other 
day to accompany it whither- 
soever it went ; in complete igno- 
rance of what was intended, both 
as regards destination and action. 
I return to report a deep conviction 
that the Battle of the Atlantic is 
resulting in our favour; and I 
make this assertion despite the 
fact that I did not see a U-boat, 
surface-raider, or Kondor in attack; 
I hardly heard a gun fired or a 
depth-charge exploded. But this 
destroyer—she is one of the fifty 
handed over by the U.S. Navy 
when our need was greatest— 
helped to take a large number of 
supremely important ships safely 
along one section of the route that 
leads to all the many ends of the 
world; and, after the briefest 


pause for breath, helped to bring 
to this country’s various ports an 
incredible number of powerful, 
deeply laden units of the Merchant 


Navy, without the loss of a 
single ton. What this tonnage 
was is not easily estimated. I 
say ‘‘an incredible number of 
ships.” 

“‘ Descriptive writer’s exaggera- 
tion!” might say the casual 
reader. Very well. If to shepherd 
well over one hundred vessels, 
aggregating at least half a million 
tons, in one stately convoy, without 
@ hint of panic or disorder, is not, 
in war-time, an incredible feat, I 
have still to learn the worth of 
adjectives. And this through an 
expanse of restless sea which may 
be esteemed the most dangerous 
in the world. 

Destroyer work, in the noisy 
Atlantic, is eminently a job for 


youth. Thus, my voyage, mo- 
mentous as it was, may well be 
entitled ‘Old Ships—Young Men.’ 
This little ship was built at the 
end of the Great War: she is still 
seaworthy and extremely efficient. 
But her crew, in the majority, 
were very young twenty-three 
years ago; indeed, a high per- 
centage were not even born. Any 
man aboard of thirty was rated 
as elderly; myself, of twice 
that span, felt like Noah, wagging 
a bald head among so many 
covered with tightly curled virile 
locks. 

My own reactions do not matter 
@ great deal. But, as the Royal 
Navy continues to be the Silent 
Service, I think common justice 
demands that the spotlight should 
be thrown, even if dimmed to 
some extent, on the tireless 
activities and the strenuous labours 
of these stout-hearted youngsters, 
handling their elderly ships in the 
most amazing style, enduring such 
discomforts as reminded me poig- 
nantly of my worst wind-jamming 
days, resting infrequently, working 
perpetually, and studying in every 
available moment how best to 
beat the devilry of the Hun, in 
the present circumstances. To 
outwit U-boats, to shoot down 
Kondors, to evade surface-raiders 
—these are the three main subjects 
in the gallant curriculum. It is 
practised watch by vivid watch: 
with Admiralty aid; the Admir- 
alty acting—though its packs are 
far away—like a wise old Master 
of Foxhounds; not so much lead- 
ing the field as directing it from 
the distant rear; wireless tele- 
graphy—all in the most secret 
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codes and ciphers—taking the 
place of Tally-ho’s and View 
Hallo’s. 

The Admiralty, with excellent 
reserve and with a view to in- 
creasing perfection in its abiding 
and colossal struggle to maintain 
honest life-blood in Britain’s veins, 
prefers that little publicity should 
be given to its controlling part in 
the vast organisation. If I con- 
sider this a mistake, who am I 
to protest against such sagacity ? 
I was the Navy’s honoured guest ; 
it is a thankless ingrate who 
bites the hand that feeds it—and 
feeds it uncommonly satisfactorily. 
The Royal Air Force—deservedly 
—obtains what of the war-lime- 
light is available; but maybe 
the men of the Royal Navy would 
like to emerge just once in a 
while from the obscurity of those 
northern mists which veiled their 
doings so thoroughly in the last 
war. 

This destroyer was handed over 
by the United States as a going 
concern; even to the extent of 
having dinner cooking in the 
galley. I consider that this was 
® generous gesture. If the United 
States had added rolling chocks to 
its free-handed gift, my voyage 
would have been even more com- 
fortable than it was. But as this 
was not the case, let me state here 
and now, that a roll swinging 
through over one hundred degrees 
of are is a roll, as my jaded 
bones at present testify. The 
destroyer did everything but roll 
the paint off her sides—which 
proves that Navy paint is good 
paint. 

She is a fast and handy craft: 
armed to the teeth against all 
likely forms of attack; just as 
our own destroyers are, that is. 
Her anti-aircraft armament is ade- 
quate to blow a large percentage 
of the Luftwaffe out of the sky ; 


and her A.A. gunners are com- 
petent—I saw them in action—to 
use that armament to the very 
best advantage. Maybe knowledge 
of this kept the Luftwaffe dis- 
creetly in the distance. I do not 
know ; they remained disappoint- 
ingly aloof. And, oh! what a 
chance they missed. I do not 
really know what that century- 
odd of homeward-bound ships car- 
ried, but I am confident that 
their freightage did not comprise 
white feathers. 

Outwards, we escorted many 
fine ships; not all of them laden 
to their marks, regrettably ; yet 
was their lightness not explained 
by the frenzied production effort 
of our industrial plants, which 
concentrate on one form of exports 
—munitions — rather than that 
peace-time merchandise by which 
credits abroad are gained? That 
outward convoy had taken off in 
advance, being slow moving. We, 
having 27,000 horse-power at our 
command, could afford to complete 
immediate repairs necessitated by 
@ previous convoy voyage, and 
then engage in spectacular exer- 
cises designed to perfect the 
working plans of the escort force. 

Which we did. I have seen 
keenness and radiant enthusiasm 
in the Royal Air Force; but I 
doubt if even those desirable 
qualities were more in evidence 
among our Knights of the Air 
than among the youthful crew of 
H.M.S. J 

We were well content with our 
trials. If one’s head ached on 
account of crashing gunfire, what 
of it? The spiritual elation of 
witnessing such a_ successful 
‘dummy run’ more than atoned 
for physical discomforts. 

Since the Royal Navy has 
changed its habits somewhat in 
the last quarter century, we drank 
to our success in honest beer; and 
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then kicked the engines to some- 
thing approaching full speed and 
set out to join the convoy. Going 
at twenty-five knots means noise. 
That is inevitable, even with 
turbines. The fans creating the 
forced draught account for most 
of the din; but, as we warmed 
to it, it seemed to me that every 
rivet, every plate, every frame, 
was inclined to challenge the 
blowers in a contest of noise. 
The roar of swift progress was 
like the roar of impending doom, 
I thought—the doom of Nazidom. 
There was something incredibly 
menacing in the little ship’s thun- 
derous stride. She shouldered 
aside two portentous bow-waves. 
Her wake, in the crisp moonlight, 
was like a highway of snow. She 
gave the impression of irresistible 
force. And, accepting this speed 


as @ matter of course, her youthful 
complement discussed the recent 
performance nonchalantly, yet with 
scintillating intelligence : accepting 
this and discarding that ; analysing 


intricate details, planning what 
best use might be made of new 
discoveries. 

“ Zeal—all zeal, Mr Simple!” 
There was plenty of young care- 
free laughter, there was also plenty 
of determined grimness. The 
general opinion was that another 
spoke had been stuck in the Nazi 
wheel. So much the better! 
We were a killer-ship ; our mission 
was to destroy; hence our name. 
And the more we learnt about 
the job, the better for Britain. 
That about sums up the ward- 
room’s attitude, and I found 
nothing different on the lower 
deck. 

“Course, the Hun is cunning— 
he’s got to be. But every so 
often we find ourselves one jump 
ahead of him, and then—vwell, 
then, it’s just too bad for his 
navy ! ” 
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During that sharp run convoy- 
wards I was introduced to a 
bewildering medley of gadgets, all 
aimed to disconcert the predatory 
U-boat. If the Asdic is not 
superhuman I have still to learn 
much of human limitations. It 
is an uncanny contraption, still 
hush-hush in a high degree; but 
—as I later saw—one hundred 
per cent effective. The De-Gaus- 
sing device is so simple that even 
a child could appreciate it; but 
its effect is to render any ship so 
provided immune from the slink- 
ing, sinister menace of magnetic 
mines—of whose effects we hear 
remarkably little today. Not, let 
it be understood, because of official 
secrecy, but simply on account of 
the magnetic mine having failed 
in its purpose. 

The more I studied the gadgetry 
of H.M.S. » the more I was 
reminded of the old duel of stick- 
and-string days in the Royal Navy 
between guns and armour plating. 
Veterans will remember that ding- 
dong struggle, where, no sooner 
had a shell-resisting armour plate 
been designed than some savant 
devised a gun, or a projectile, 
that treated it as so much soap. 
Similarly, let the enemy construct 
a scientific miracle, and at once— 
in a breath, as it were—our experi- 
mental staffs go one better and 
render the latest discovery of 
small avail. This is a war of 
scientific machines: eminently a 
Robot war; yet—looking at the 
eager young faces of such as 
elaborated the devices shown, I 
realised that the human element 
meant most—the tools were good, 
the hands directing them better 
than ever. 

And one comforting emotion 
grew from my observations. This 
ship was hurrying resolutely into 
the front-line, if ever a ship did 
make haste. Anything might lie 
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ahead behind the northern mists : 
from a Tirpitz to an E- or U-boat, 
with an odd Kondor thrown in; 
but there was no place for appre- 
hension in one passenger’s mind. 
Those keen young men were armed 
cap-a-pie against all deviltry’s 
most potent devices: young in 
years they were, but seasoned 
Crusaders in experience and zest. 

So we found the leisurely convoy. 
A very short while before a 
similar convoy had been subjected 
to a diabolical air-blitz, out of 
which the ships emerged, shaken, 
scarred, but to all intents unhurt ; 
although the sea showed much 
loose oil and ominous swirls to 
disclose where the attacking air- 
craft had died. We stood ready 
to meet anything, remembering 
the fantastic speed with which 
such attacks develop. 

A look-out snapped: ‘“ Sus- 
Picious aircraft, starboard——!”’ 
He owned high-grade Navy eyes ; 
no one else so much as saw the 
infinitesimal speck ; but the ak-ak 
gun crews closed up with a pre- 
cision that would have made a 
Guards’ sergeant-major weep with 
proud delight. A signal lamp 
winked, was answered here, an- 
swered there—specks of vivid light 
broke all around and about the 
ponderous steam-galleons. The 
Navy was at action stations. I 
looked along our narrow decks— 
the ship was like a knife-blade 
for slimness—and rejoiced. Intent 
young faces peering airwards: 
muscles tensed—you could almost 
feel the ardent vibrations of those 
eager lads; muzzles swung, 
steadied, swung again in adapta- 
tion to the ship’s uneasiness. I 
knew that aboard each ship of the 
escort—destroyer or corvette or 
trawler—similar tension reigned, 
similar eagerness, and, God be 
praised, similar skill and courage. 
The spirits of Nelson and Beatty 


stalked those throbbing decks as 
surely as ever they strode the 
quarter-decks of Victory or Lion. 
Time, in modern war, permits of 
scant opportunity to fly defiant 
signals; those ‘‘ England expects”’— 
“* Engage the enemy more closely ” 
slogans were already clamorous in 
modern Britain’s heart. 

“Qne aircraft against such a 
convoy !” you may exclaim. The 
death-potential of one Kondor is 
probably greater than that of all 
Villeneuve’s fleet at Trafalgar. The 
destructive possibility of a Kondor- 
load of modern H.E. is colossal : 
one bomb is enough to rip a 
freighter wide open and send it, 
gushing flame and smoke, to Davy 
Jones’s locker. Maybe the nearing 
aircraft carried half a score of 
such missiles. 

Yet, on the fighting bridge of 
this erstwhile American ship, per- 
fect calm reigned. There was 
nothing but a gay confidence. It 
was as remote from ignorant 
bravado as anything I have ever 
seen. In ten seconds, seven, five, 
the hottest kind of action might 
develop. 

“I hope they’re looking after 
you all right in the wardroom,” 
the captain said to me, waiting 
for the crashing tumult of defence. 

** Quite well, thanks!” I said, 
believing I might never speak 


again. 

“ Aircraft making recognition 
signals, sir!’’ came from the 
signallers’ eyrie. The tension died. 
A false alarm. Less than five 
seconds had elapsed between first 
and second reports; in that brief 
span one man lived half a year. 
\But the joy of it all, the crisp 
perfection of the training, the 
steady courage—did . Admiral 
Raeder grind his teeth in morti- 
fication, I wonder? Had that 
been an enemy aircraft instead 
of a Beaufort of our own Coastal 
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Command, come to report the 
results of a wide patrol in our 
defence, he must have been blown 
to atoms in a breath. 

“Secure!” said the captain. 
“Sorry you’ve been trroubled ! ” 
This was addressed to me, the 
spectator, not to the crew, whose 
serial duty it was to be troubled 
and retroubled through all the days 
of the voyage: by day—which 
was long; or by night—which was 
fantastically short. There was, 
through many days, going and 
coming, absolutely no let-up in 
alertness, except on such occasions 
as when the ship was diving steeply 
into high, ragged seas, which no 
U-boat dare use as cover, under 
low-slung nimbus clouds which 
offered small hope of gain to 
marauding aircraft. Even then 
the watchfulness persisted, though 
the guns and other devices were 
canvas-screened in the interests of 
efficiency. 

The portion of the convoy we 
had overtaken was required to 
wait for another section on its way 
from another part of the country. 
As even with our present rate of 
building progress, plus the addition 
of half a hundred U.S. destroyers, 
our escorts were still regrettably 
small, full use was to be made of 
what we had. A handful of 
destroyers and corvettes can handle 
@ hundred freighters as easily, 
perhaps, as twenty, thanks to 
Asdics and the other defensive 
equipment. It means some delay 
in the working of the armadas, 
perhaps ; but.it is better for many 
ships to travel safely than for a 
few to die. I pay tribute to the 
Navy for its care. It was possible 
for a discerning eye, studying plans, 
instructions, and the real thing, to 
realise how efficiently all matters 
were planned, in advance: all 
values being carefully adjusted. 
The Royal Air Force has saved 
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this country from invasion and 
rape; but the Royal Navy has 
allowed it to remain a living 
country ; and, thanks to the Silent | 
Service, much of the air defence 
which has played so vital a part, 
and will play an even more des- 
perate réle, maybe, is in debt to 
the White Ensign which carefully, 
with wise forethought, escorts to 
home bases the deadly aircraft 
and earnest pilots who have made 
British air so unwholesome for 
the Hun. 

Probably, to a layman, ensuing 
days might have been tedious: 
a tedium of violent, jolting, irra- 
tional motion. The ship was 
designed to live most of her 
stormy existence more under water 
than above it. No wide companion- 
hatches adorned her steel decks : 
only the sort of steel trap-hatch 
fitted to submarines permitted 
ingress to the roaring mysteries 
of: below-decks. War takes no 
account of weather conditions, and 
destroyers are eminently engines 
of war—liable to be sent in any 
direction, under any conditions: 
to investigate a tiny triangle of 
sail on a distant horizon, for 
instance—and to find it a camou- 
flaged U-boat. One of our escort 
craft did just that. I remem- 
bered, when the flashed report 
came in of verified suspicions, and 
of the punitive action taken, that 
similar ruses had been employed 
in my warlike days. Evidently 
the Hun is not so prolific in in- 
genuity as his propaganda has 
led the world to expect. There 
was the obvious fishing ketch, 
peacefully engaged; but as the 
questing warship hurled towards 
it, mast and sail were tossed 
aside, and only swirls greeted 
the inquirer—who sowed depth- 
charges lavishly, and hoped for 
a bag. 

Everything sighted from a con- 
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voy is suspicious until proved 
otherwise; that is why the de- 
stroyer in which I sailed hunted 
_ tirelessly through the crested seas, 
pursuing the warnings of the 
secret detectors as earnestly—and, 
perhaps, uncomfortably—as she 
chased the visible details such as 
oil-smears, flotsam, and clustering 
sea-birds whose curiosity might 
as easily have been aroused by a 
lurking periscope as a dead fish. 

Night and day we ranged far 
and wide, screening the exposed 
flanks of those vital ships. The 
sea carried woeful evidence of 
tragedy piled on tragedy; each 
chunk of evidence threat of a 
further tragedy; for weighty 
timber-baulks, once the freightage 
of lost vessels, swung to the crests 
and squattered in the troughs, so 
that by night one had qualmy 
fears of the one-eighth steel plating 
of the hurtling ship bending and 
breaking to a sudden, cataclysmic 
collision, and so meeting destruc- 
tion. The sea is full of terrors 
today; and all are not precisely 
the accepted weapons of war. 
There are so many aftermaths. 
The torpedoed freighter might sink, 
but some of her cargo might 
easily escape through her gaping 
wounds and float loose around 
the wide wastes, a menace to the 
hurrying craft that persist in using 
those perilous waters despite the 
countless threats. Also, there 
are, in summer-time, ice-floe and 
berg; and though the Ice Patrol 
continues to function, it cannot 
be everywhere at once. So that 
not a few floating ice-fields. go 
unreported—and it is for the 
hastening destroyers to spot these 
threats and flash warnings to the 
less nimble ships in time to avert 
catastrophe. 

It will be seen that the escort-ship 
was @ busy ship. Times without 
number a swinging flashlight would 


order her to close the leader of the 
pack for vocal instructions. Radio- 
telephone is well known; it eases 
the strain of persistent signalling. 
We would leave our easy zig- 
zagging on the convoy’s flank, race 
across'that convoy’s stern, maybe ; 
range near to our leader; and a 
cheerful, insouciant voice would 
conversationally mention the state 
of the weather, and then rap out 
pregnant instructions as if the 
quarter-deck was speaking to the 
lower deck. It was quick, efficient 
work—we raced off, either to 
investigate a suspicious rumour, 
drop a pattern of depth-charges 
over @ place where danger was 
reported to lurk, or merely resume 
our screening position, slow down, 
and roll on. 

We rolled ! Many a time, turned 
in, sleeping soddenly in spite of 
that diabolical motion, I wakened 
hastily to discover myself flying 
through space, to crash on the 
cabin deck amid a welter of 
chairs, waste-paper baskets, loose 
drawers from the chest—and their 
contents, a tilted wash-bowl and 
half the doctor’s library ! 

Very certainly the previous 
crews of this restless ship had 
been giants for stature. My own 
diminutive inches forbade me 
to brace my back against one bunk- 
board and my knees against the 
other; so that the unfilled space 
gave my body such play that as 
the big rolls came, I slid over the 
rolling-board like a seal, and 
found ignominious downfall in the 
scuppers. 

Still, I had known worse—not 
much. And I was required to 
endure such comparatively minor 
discomforts for less than a fort- 
night; the tough young men of 
the crew endured it permanently. 
Even in Base port the little ship 
is under four hours’ notice for 
emergency steam. 
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Who was I to moan, who 
benefited by just this persistent 
activity ? 

Meals, of course, were fantastic 
nightmares. Even as I spooned 
soup to my mouth, the containing 
cup—no plate could hold liquid 
for @ moment—was whirled away 
and spilled against the fiddle- 
ridge. Notwithstanding the super- 
human activities of the pantry 
staff, dishes cascaded riotously 
along the table, steeplechasing 
over other semi-anchored dishes 
with giddy abandon. How describe 
the indescribable ? Half the crew 
were hors de combat with seasick- 
ness, I—proudly—had an _ over- 
whelming appetite. The diffi- 
culties in satisfying that abiding 
hunger were as nearly overwhelm- 
ing as any I have encountered— 
ay, even off Cape Horn’s stormiest 
pitch. MHeroically, the domestic 
staff ministered—their own stom- 
achs probably in revolt against the 
supplies crudely shovelled into my 
capacious mouth. 

“This isn’t anything, really,” 
said Doc—calmest and most philo- 
sophical of Wavy stripers. ‘ You 
ought to see her roll!” 

Kipling once said that a certain 
car ride reminded him of “ being 
daped over the mouth of the Pit 
at the end of an uncoiled solar 
plexus.” I understand the emo- 
tions that conjured that invaluable 
saying out of Genius’s brain. It 
was not so much the roll, qua roll, 
as the jolting jerk the saucy little 
ship gave prior to swinging back 
on the counter-roll. This, plus the 
corkscrew drive of the propellers 
—phew! I had an impression of 
being astride a giant shuttle, 
rotating on its lengthwise axis, 
being hurtled through the bumps 
and pockets of the Milky Way. 
Only descendants of those iron 
men who sailed the ancient wooden 
ships under the Stars and Stripes 
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of the later ‘fifties could have 
endured such conditions with 
equanimity. 

And yet, struggling to the airy 
bridge, staring out at the orderly 
ranks of the big proud ships we 
guarded, I noticed that all were 
rolling—less conspicuously than 
we, maybe; but still—rolling, 
showing the sweep of their decks 
as they swung their masts towards 
us; cascading torn foam as they 
reeled away. Verily, the North 
Atlantic is a stern mistress. 

The main thing was, however, 
that the convoy trudged on 
securely. It seems to me that it 
is a better proof of British sea- 
power that a clutch of proud 
ships should wend their way un- 
molested across the most hazardous 
waters in the world than that a 
dozen attacks should have de- 
veloped. One gained a_ vivid 
impression of the meaning of Sea- 
power. It did not mean the 
ability to harry enemy craft— 
air or sea or under-sea. We were 
always prepared for that, if need 
arose. Sea-power means the right 
of honest ships to proceed world- 
wide upon their lawful occasions ; 
and we provided the argosies with 
that right, having instilled awed 
respect into the Nazi soul. 

Thus, after stark days and 
starker nights, the more powerful 
ocean escort snatched our precious 
hostages from us, and, with @ 
flag-wag of commendation, went 
to many unknown destinations. 
For ourselves—our work was 
merely beginning. It was advis- 
able to race into a fortuitous 
harbour and refill depleted bunkers 
with that oil which is the world’s 
most vital fluid today; and the 
sharp speed we instantly attained 
laughed derision at the crested 
rollers. Presently we were in 
blessed smooth water—how blessed 
I cannot say. Here was an out- 
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post of the battle-line offering 
brief surcease from the strife 
and din. 

And here I made contact with 
@ variety of interesting little ships. 
Two of the much-discussed cor- 
vettes— one British, one Free 
French—tied up to the giant oiler, 
and friendly relations were at once 
established. Little ship life does 
not make for ceremonial display : 
our life was lived in duffies, flannel 
bags, and polo-necked sweaters, 
with high-pulled sea-boots for foot- 
wear. Yet ing a warship 
was still met with the old stately 
punctilio: the Ensign aft was 
gravely saluted, and the suggested 
click of a steel-hard discipline was 
always there. 

‘H.M.F.S.’ was new tome. But 
the Free French corvette bore 
those significant initials on her 
lifebuoys: ‘ His Majesty’s French 
Ship .’ Were those letters, I 
wondered, significant and pro- 
phetic ? Once on a time monarchs 
of England were Kings of France. 
Poor France, having shaped badly 
as a self-interested republic, might 
find a new lease of life under the 
benign wing of a British Regency. 
This small ship’s after-guard shared 
my hopes. Bretons, hard-bitten 
seamen, if ever I met the breed, 
I delighted in them. There was a 
suggestion of poignant detestation 
of the Hun in their every word 
and gesture. The White Ensign 
is tireless in hunting Hitler’s 
miscreants over an 18,000,000 
square-mile battlefield. But these 
Free Frenchmen—and proud of 
their freedom—added to zeal 
@ potent venom that boded 
ill for whatever they encountered 
in the enemy line. They had 
recently killed a U-boat; and the 
hard-faced captain exulted re- 
strainedly in his victory. He went 
into details; not arrogantly, al- 
most subserviently, as if we were 


models on whom he could only 
pattern himself; but his eyes 
flashed as he described the U-boat’s 
death-throes, and there was Fate 
made visible in the down-sweep 
of his weather-worn, expressive 
hands. “A happy little mélée,” 
he admitted. Spotted by the 
Asdic, the U-boat was diligently 
chased and attacked until depth- 
charges blew it clear of the agitated 
surface. Somewhere astern, for- 
lorn, was a torpedoed victim of this 
identical Hun; and, when streak- 
ing past in vengeful chase, the 
corvette’s crew had seen mangled 
bodies—British—afioat in the burn- 
ing oil-scum. 

“One remembers!” said my 
captain. They had remembered 
to the extent of blowing the U-boat 
plate from twisted plate. It had, 
apparently, been a clean, final 
job: no ugly mess to be cleared 
up. <A couple of extra depth- 
charges had made all things certain. 
“And we pray that it may come, 
that bonne chance, again and again 
and again!” said my informant, 
who spoke twice as good English 
as I spoke French. 

The handy little corvettes de- 
lighted me, who had once been 
a sailor. They were lively—had I 
not watched them roll to our 
anguished rolling ?—but they were 
smart, could nip round in their 
own length at full speed, heeling 
appropriately, as if racing cars on 
a rightly cambered road; and 
they were designed for use, not 
for ornament. A_ two-striper’s 
command, each carried a crew of 
sixty-five, with a killer-ship’s arma- 
ment. They were, in truth, baby 
destroyers, though lacking the six 
deadly torpedo tubes our own 
slim decks carried. Unlike de- 
stroyers, which were originally 
designed, let it be remembered, 
for coast work in comparatively 
smooth water, these mosquitoes 
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could go anywhere ; and, as their 
log-books clearly showed, do prac- 
tically anything, except tackle a 
battle-cruiser. The sea-time they 
put in was remarkable: their 
rusted plates told of scant oppor- 
tunity to slick up against a dock- 
yard wall. With what pride did 
captains and chief engineers show 
me round their little commands. 
I have seen Flag officers display 
less enthusiasm aboard modern 
battleships. The chief engineers 
won my ardent admiration ; these 
men were, for the most part, 
Navy trained—men who had by 
sheer ability won promotion from 
stoker’s rank to present warrants. 
Once again was I reminded of my 
Kipling. “Give him an oilcan 
and a spanner,” P.O. Emmanuel 
Pyecroft said of E. R. A. Hinch- 
cliffe, “‘an’ he'll coax a bicycle 
to do typewritin’!” Our own 
chief engineer—a definite orna- 
ment to the wardroom—was one 
of them. He ran his twenty- 
seven thousand horse-power as 
nonchalantly as a housewife runs 
her sewing-machine; and never 
once had the ship to halt or 
hesitate for want of speed or 
power. 

And not only did the main, 
ponderous turbines come into such 
adepts’ care: @ mystifying welter 
of auxiliary machinery had to be 
cosgeted and mothered — tricky 
machinery—from the steam gener- 
ators feeding the wardroom showers 
to dynamos that made light almost 
equal to the sun’s. The Royal 
Navy has been blessed by Fortune 
during a thousand years. I doubt 
if any greater blessing has been 
conferred upon it through all the 
centuries than the expert warrant 
engineer of this moment. 

And yet our own ‘Chiefy,’ 
capable of steaming the K.G.V, 
—which is the pet name for King 
George Fifth, one of our latest 
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battleships—from North Atlantic 
to South Pacific without check or 
breakdown, found time to put a 
jet of high-pressure steam through 
my favourite pipe, to bring its 
juiciness to nut-like sweetness. 

Modesty, plus efficiency, appears 
to be the engine-room’s watchword. 

Our halt was short enough: 
we were in sea-going demand 
as soon as our bunkers were 
filled. Beyond a brief call at an 
island port to collect as passenger 
@ most important naval officer 
of considerable seniority, there 
was nothing to stop us from 
resuming our bone - wrenching 
rolling. Maybe we should have 
relished a leg-stretcher ashore in 
a strange and lonely land, where 
the flags of many nations adorned 
the shipping moored in long and 
ominous fjords; but this was 
Sunday morning, and beyond thinly 
curling smoke from many city 
chimneys, we saw little of the 
main town of the outpost island. 
But we saw leviathan shapes, 
dim in the morning haze—many 
shapes of great, strong ships— 
whose duty it was to run an 
impregnable patrol between lands 
in hostile hands and the sea-lanes 
of that northern ocean. Some 
part of the Royal Navy’s wise 
strategy unfolded itself to my 
gaze and to my imagination as 
we loitered off the port, awaiting 
our passenger: one, it proved, 
who had recently fought a notable 
naval action and was speeding 
home to claim his just reward 
from a grateful Admiralty. 

Here was but one trifling outpost 
of naval might; but Portsmouth 
in normal times could have been 
no busier. The United States was 
represented, benevolently. My 
imagination prompted me to pic- 
ture a happy little wriggle shaking 
our miniature ship as we dipped 
ensign to a mighty first-rater of 
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the nation which had gifted H.M.S. 
to the cause of freedom. 

** How can he hope to win this 
battle ?”’ I demanded of all who 
would listen. .“‘ He’s licked al- 
ready!” But then I remembered 
stark stories of wholesale inhuman 
brutality — stories told me by 
steady-eyed men who had escaped 
miraculously from fire and storm 
and wreck, all brought about by 
enemy action; and I wondered. 
Can honest courage lick hideous 
treachery ? I have seen charred 
men, little better than ashes, 
though still living, who had been 
dragged through the scorching 
inferno of those surface fires be- 
gotten of enemy bombs on friendly 
tankers. I have seen lone, starving 
survivors in riddled lifeboats: 
men—boys, even—who had piloted 
a flimsy craft across a thousand 
miles and more of inimical sea, 
watching shipmates die in raving 
madness at their sides, hungry, 
waterless, scorched by sun or 
frozen by Arctic gales ; and though 
their souls were strong I wondered 
if the bodies framing them could 
withstand further punishment, even 
though such men—and boys— 
expressed an almost fanatical eager- 
ness to return to the sea that was 
their savage task-mistress. 

Then again I reflected on other 
tales to which I had listened, by 
here and there—in lonely ports, 
in the cabins and lower decks of 
even lonelier ships: tales, these, 
of such heroism and endurance as 
the world has never in all its long 
history known—and again hope 
flared in my heart. Leonidas and 
his Spartans were but amateurs 
in courage and fortitude compared 
with today’s Allied seamen, who 
face fires worse than any Greek 
fire known to mankind, and 
weapons which display a scientific 
ingenuity in their purpose to 
mutilate before they destroy. 





Balancing all: the steadiness 
of the ships, the iron hardihood 
of the men, inflamed with the 
faith in a righteous cause: I 
decided—yes—the Battle of the 
Atlantic was running in our favour. 
You may sink ships by the millions 
of tons, but you cannot daunt 
the guts of those who man the 
ships, and spring gaily to man 
yet others as their last ships 
fly apart beneath their scorching 
feet. 

And so, having collected our 
passenger, we set forth to breast 
the savage Atlantic again, almost 
before our breaths were recovered 
from the previous ordeal of move- 
ment. 

Almost at once we were punching 
into it; not, this time, at an easy 
gait such as was necessitated by 
the duty of a slow zigzag on a 
slower convoy’s flanks, but with 
all throttles wide and roaring and 
the fans raising stridency to a 
deafening degree. Somewhere out 
in the misted wastes the east- 
bound convoy had steamed past 
our island halting-place and was 
now far lost to view in the windy 
distance. Our duty it was to 
discover that convoy—a vast one, 
we knew; indeed, the greatest 
single collection of freighting ships 
this war has yet sent across the 
North Atlantic. We knew that 
reports of massing wolf-packs of 
U-boats had caused the wise old 
commodore in charge of this vast 
fleet to alter course widely in order 
to avoid a perilous contact. The 
wireless silence imposed prevented 
our securing any information. No 
stray craft loomed up to signal us 
on our bitter way. We could only 
roll and go—and we rolled and 
went. 

I take leave to say that an 
ex-U.8. destroyer, lean as a bowie- 
knife blade, can bore through a 
gale-whipped sea at twenty-five 
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honest knots and not rip her deck- 
plates wide open. True, she is 
awash from cutwater to depth- 
charge racks. To walk her decks 
is to invite calamity. True, the 
stiffened glass of her bridge win- 
dows cracks and stars as does a 
wind-screen to a bandit’s bullet. 
True, the remorseless thrust and 
drive of her thundering engines 
breeds an emotion akin to mad 
hysteria in the layman’s heart ; 
but—she goes. Through and under 
—through and under—now diving 
down into sinking sea-cafions that 
appear bottomless, now soaring 
rocketwise to hoary, bearded sum- 
mits where there is nothing beyond 
but a screaming sky; but this 
destroyer went like a hurrying 
shell. Her hull was vibrant 
beyond power of expression. The 
crash of boarding seas seemed 
to threaten the stability of 
her gun mountings. I, for one, 
would not have been astonished 
to see the for’ard 4-in. rifle torn 
from its holding-down bolts and 
flung like a chip through the bulk- 
head of the superstructure. Aft, 
the miracle to me ’was that the 
stacked depth-charges did not 
tear loose from their clamps and, 
pouring overboard, blow us to the 
low-slung clouds. But we went on 
at a clean twenty-five knots, and 
not even God Almighty’s storm 
could check us. The ship is 
designed to rid herself of inboarding 
water even as it enters; there are 
no obstacles. Even so, torpedo- 
tubes were simply lonely rocks in 
a swirl of yellow, snarling foam. 
And, none the less, each new alarm 
—not a few—of nearby U-boats or 
aircraft brought the hard-bitten 
crew to action stations with the 
celerity and eagerness of a drill- 
crew at Olympia on a sunny 
afternoon. Closed up around their 
engines of destruction these boys, 
dripping salt water from their 


oilskins,. watched like terriers for 
each promised development, stared 
their eyes out across the swirls 
to spot a possible target, sighed 
regretfully when ‘Secure’ was 
sounded and the imminence of 
attack had passed. 

All this invigorated me: nothing 
devised by hellish human ingenuity 
could prevail against such desperate 
zeal and strength. Young men in 
old ships—could this be the right 
answer to Nazi boastings ? If the 
cubs of the old, hard-pressed lion 
showed such a spirit, must Freedom 
languish and die ? No—a thousand 
times, no! 

Somewhere around the seven 
seas were fifty such heroic craft 
as this gifted ship, plus the hun- 
dreds — ay, the thousands — of 
others that were newer, even more 
powerful, and all of them flying 
the staunch White Ensign that has 
so seldom been hauled down in 
cowardly surrender. 

But with solid water cutting one 
in the teeth even such heroic 
thoughts were tempered. After 
enduring this drive and thrust and 
movement until every bone and 
muscle ached, I dodged a mighty 
grey-bearded wave and slipped 
below to the noisy, though dry, 
havenage of the wardroom. There 
I found such of the after-guard 
as were not immediately needed 
on deck playing chequers, drowsing 
over back numbers of ‘ The Times,’ 
discussing fresh devices for out- 
witting the Hun: children almost 
in age, veterans in sage experience, 
The navigator—an outstanding 
miracle of adaptation—beamed his 
cheeriest smile and assured me 
that we should sight the convoy 
at a specified time. We did that 
to the second—although our ‘pilot’ 
was an amateur whose seafaring 
prior to a year or so before had 
comprised nothing more adven- 
turous than sailing a 10-ton cutter 
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around the willy-wallies of the 
Thames Estuary. For that is one 
outstanding feature of this grisly 
war—the readiness of our young 
manhood to adapt itself to chaos 
and overcome it. — 

A young pantry-boy staggeringly 
brought tea, and skilfully served 
it. ‘“‘ What were you before you 
joined up ? ” I asked, for he lacked 
in some measure the hall-mark of 
the twelve-year man. 

*““T sold ladies’ underwear, sir,”’ 
he said, without a quiver of his 
face muscles. If he sold lingerie 
as well as he served food to an 
ever-hungry after-guard, he must 
have been worth his weight in gold 
to the store that employed him. 
It was the same wherever I went 
in the staunch little ship. Hitler 
has wakened our youth to a hate 
that expresses itself in ever- 
increasing efficiency. 

So we found the convoy: those 
hundred hard-pressed ships. Never 
has my imagination conceived so 
imposing a sight: a front of eight 


miles of great ships, all laden with 
the materials that fortify Britain 
to endurance. The many escorts 
plied busily on flanks and ahead. 

** We’ve to take station on that 
fellow !”’ said the captain. ‘“ He’s 
loaded with H.E. Pray he won’t 
be bombed!” But that great 
convoy was not bombed. We 
ushered it into safe haven without 
a scratch on its honest paint. 

So the little ship came home: 
to refuel, to rest until her engines 
cooled, then to resume her tireless 
patrol. Much more could be said 
of that brief holiday. If space 
permits, the full story shall yet 
be told. 

But, as we touched solid land 
again, the newspapers—we had 
lived for ten days without sight 
of them—announced Raeder’s arro- 
gant boast that Allied tonnage was 
being sunk at the rate of a million 
tons a week. This article proves he 
lied—we had brought half a million 
tons of the best into the haven 
where it should be. 
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FISH AND JAPS. 


BY G. H. GILROY-MOORE. 


THERE was a movement—before 
1914—-spoken of as ‘ peaceful pene- 
tration.’ It predicated a nation 
which, envious of her neighbours’ 
commerce and territories and seek- 
ing @ place in the sun, sent its 
young men into their outlands 
that they might unobtrusively 
learn, acquire, and consolidate 
against the day of action. 

Even before that time men like 
H. G. Wells had written of what 
was called the Yellow Peril. They 
were laughed at and their works 
derided as the fabulous vapourings 
of unbalanced minds. The Jap, 
it was said, was such a sturdy 
little fellow, so amenable to 
Western culture—such a little 
gentleman. And the Western 
mind succumbed to the sincerest 


form of flattery as the little gentle- 
man adopted its ideas on a grand 
scale—particularly the most lethal 
of them. 

Embarrassed by a rush to imbibe 
Western culture on the spot, 


Canada proffered the Jap a 
‘gentleman’s agreement’ designed 
to stem the tide. The smiling 
little gentleman accepted. Today 
every Canadian is asking himself 
whether ethics loom as largely in 
the little gentleman’s ideas of 
Western culture as do cannon. 
Also, he wants to know if there 
was not something ‘haywire’ about 
the last census returns ; for seem- 
ingly this peaceful penetration has 
grown beyond the scale of official 
computation, and he wants to 
know what the Government is 
going to do about it. 

The most insistent man is the 
fisherman. Being the first to 


sense the menace to his livelihood, 
he quickly realised the hopelessness 
of competing with a people inured 
to coolie standards of life; who 
crowd his trim settlements, herd 
in sordid hovels built over tide- 
flats to evade taxation, and whose 
amazing fecundity penalises him 
heavily by way of school taxes. 
Also, he realises that the erstwhile 
bland smile and mincing politeness 
are now but the thinnest veneer 
of a cynical insolence; that the 
ardent seeker after Western culture 
regards him not as an equal, but 
as an inferior, and is at no pains to 
conceal that fact. 

Where the forty-ninth parallel 
leaves the coast of Vancouver 
Island on its way into the setting 
sun, it crosses the feeding grounds 
of the great Chinook—the Royal 
Tyee salmon. Here came hardy 
men from Norway, from Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland; some from 
the Newfoundland banks, and 
others from the forests of Oregon 
and Washington lumber camps. 
In the commercial pursuit of the 
great fish they found a living. 

It was a life that, in those early 
years of less than three decades 
ago, called for all that dogged, 
determined spirit of the pioneers 
who had won Western empires. 
They formed tiny settlements in 
sheltered coves at the mouths of 
inlets; hewed homes for them- 
selves out of a virgin forest, on a 
coast whose fierce and rugged 
beauty had yielded favours to none 
but aboriginal red men. Hands 
whose cunning had come from 
Viking ancestors laid down the 
keels of a tiny fishing fleet, and 
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took time out to hew timbers 
for the little community school- 
house. 

It was a hard life, but one that 
appealed to their independent 
souls; for in its future they saw 
that freedom and competence in 
which they need call no man 
master. But it was not to come 
to them without soul-searing effort. 

There were times when the wind 
switched treacherously; came how]l- 
ing down at them out of the 
south-east, turning the lazily heav- 
ing Pacific swells into smoking 
devils that snatched at them in 
white-fanged fury. Times when 
not every tiny one-man craft 
escaped the fury of the waters, 
and the survivors of the little fleet 
crept home in silence. Times also 
when buyers were scarce, money 
non-existent ; when fish as a diet 
palled, and one must go into the 
forest after red meat. And times 
of sickness, of dread, when young 
children battled for life, far from 
medical aid, and the little crosses 
in the forest clearing behind the 
settlement increased apace. 

But the dogged pioneering spirit 
won out. Companies, sensing the 
potentialities, sent in packing boats 
to haul the sea harvest to the 
great Seattle fish market. A 
steamer began to call thrice 
monthly with mail and supplies. 
Dressed lumber supplanted cedar 
shakes for home building. Tiny 
craft that had fought many a 

raging south-easter were replaced 
' by sturdier and better powered 
boats. The number of desks in 
the little schoolhouse increased, 
presided over by a succession of 
smiling graduettes of a mainland 
university, who found happiness 
in the easy transition from school- 
ma’am to fisherman’s wife. Pros- 
perity began to take the growing 
settlements to its broad bosom. 


Life smiled upon them. Their 
summers were glorious, their 
winters mild and snowless. Daily, 
from early spring to late fall, the 
little fleet set out at dawn. Day- 
light found them, with trolling 
poles outboard, lines baited with 
brightly spinning spoons, swinging 
along the oily swells ; for the time 
when the great Chinook bites best 
is early morning. Catches were 
good and prices high. And the 
fleet grew larger, increased by new- 
comers who sought to achieve the 
ideals of those earliest pioneers— 
to each man a stout boat of his 
own, unencumbered by debt, and 
@ home where the great cedars 
and Douglas firs gave shelter when 
the ocean grew unsmiling. 

And then, borne on that same 
warm Japan current that laved 
their shores, keeping at bay the 
harsh winters of the mainland, 
came a yellow blight that settled 
upon their Eden. The peaceful 
penetration of the Japanese set in. 

At first the white men regarded 
them with tolerance, much as they 
resented the sordid hovels which, 
spraddled awkwardly on stilts or 
built on float-logs, began to dis- 
figure the borders of their neat 
settlements. 

It became necessary to increase 
the accommodation at the little 
schoolhouse, strained to the utmost 
by the educational demands of a 
horde of little Izukis, Kimotos, 
and Nakagowas. And to this the 
white man contributed ungrudg- 
ingly by way of increased school 
tax—until it began to dawn upon 
him that Izuki senior, perched in 
his spraddle-legged house over the 
mud-flat, was a squatter, and as 
such evaded all taxation. But 
there was nothing the white man 
could do about it—except pay. 

But if the Japanese demands 
for creature comforts were frugal, 
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their ideas about equipment were 
different. Their boats were stouter, 
bigger and better powered, and in 
every way superior to those of the 
white men. They had mechanical 
labour-saving gadgets, such as 
gurdies for hauling in the stoutly 
fighting salmon with a maximum 
of speed and minimum of exertion. 
There were those among the white 
men who had once followed the 
sea for a living; men who knew 
the Orient and the standards of 
the Asiatic coolie ; knew also that 
never, never in a hundred lifetimes 
could one of that class hoard the 
wherewithal so to equip himself. 
Whence, then, came the money ? 
Were these coolies the vanguard 
of an expansion-seeking coloured 
empire ? 

If this was a mystery, other 
things soon became apparent. 
Large quantities of foodstuffs came 
regularly by the mail-boat—bags 
of rice and queer-smelling stuff 
in squat tubs—all imported from 
Japan. These people, whose inten- 
sive fishing was fast cleaning up 
inshore waters and who sold most 
profitably to white markets, were 
spending nothing in the country. 
The village postmaster, who also 
kept the local store, could tell 
you that. Had not Izuki—who so 
far was ‘ high-boat’ this season— 
sent over four thousand dollars to 
Japan since April? How did he 
know ? Why, had not he issued 
the postal money orders for it, 
payable to that funny name in 
Tokio ? Darn their yellow hides, 
they were all doing it! Not a 
darn one of ’em spent a cent in 
the country, less’n it was for 
somethin’ he could not get in 
Japan. And undersellin’ the white 
men, at that. A man that squatted 
in a shack built of two-by-four 
and ship-lap, and ate rice, could 
take a few cents a pound less 
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without workin’ a hardship on 
himself ! 

The Japs fished intensively, 
relentlessly, and in relays. Inshore 
fishing became a thing of the 
past, the banks stripped. Unless 
a white man had a boat so stout 
and powerfully engined that it 
could withstand the fiercest pound- 
ings of the treacherous Pacific, 
and make daily runs to the distant 
offshore banks, it were better 
for him to quit. Of necessity 
many of them did, but with equip- 
ment designed to meet the new 
conditions the Japs carried on 
to @ man, even increased their 
number. Behind them was that 
mysterious source from which 
flowed funds to meet every con- 
tingency. The white man who 
ran his boat alongside the fish- 
buyer's float in the evening found 
himself beaten to it by the faster 
Jap fleet. Crowded out by 
Orientals, he must await his turn ; 
and reach his bed, weary and red- 
eyed, after midnight. Small 
wonder if he should come late to 
the fishing grounds next morning, 
and his catch suffer in consequence. 
Flesh and blood can stand only 
so much. But if Tanami or Izuki 
needed a rest, their boats did not ; 
there were always others to operate 
them. 

. Then came the Great Depression, 
but the Japs throve on it. Prices 
fell to a level at which the white 
men could not operate. But 
Tanami, Izuki, and company, un- 
troubled by such things’ as rent 
or taxes, and to whom a diet of 
fish and rice meant abundance, 
found their great opportunity. 
They invaded the larger settle- 
ments, acquired the control of 
canneries. and fish salteries, went 
to work with a horde of their 
coolie brethren, and consolidated 
themselves in the industry. 
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If legislation designed to curb 
Oriental penetration stood in their 
way, they exhibited their newly 
acquired Western culture by falling 
back on company law. There was 
always a white man to be found 
who would act as dummy and 
operate a licence—for a price. 
Mushroom companies appeared 
and disappeared, often leaving a 
trail of unsatisfied creditors in 
their wake. But, significantly, 
there was never any lack of real 
money to finance an enterprise. 
The Canadian Pacific fishing 
industry was fighting in the ten- 
tacles of the Asiatic octopus. 

Later there arrived a Jap of 
new type—one definitely not of 
the coolie class. The fishermen 
know all about him and will 
tell you—he is an officer of the 
Nipponese Navy. He comes and 
goes, and is followed by others 
of his class. His occupations are 
varied, from operating a one-man 
fishing-boat, and living in the 
settlement, to skippering a fish- 
packer ; or he may be an executive 
of one of the many ‘ companies.’ 

And the white fishermen specu- 
late upon his mission, and upon 
their undefended coast, and wonder 
how peaceful the penetration may 
be. Just behind those island hills 
is Vancouver, one hundred and 
fifty miles from Seattle along the 
Pacific Highway. They speculate, 
too, upon what an airplane carrier, 
ensconced with its brood of grisly 
nestlings at the head of one of the 
many coast inlets, could do to 
such not-far-away cities as Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, and others. 
What it might do, in fact, should 
this penetration become other than 
peaceful. 

Under the staggering blows of 
the depression, only that dogged 
persistence that had hewed them 
from the wilderness saved the little 
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white settlements from extinction. 
Buyers were few, prices so low 
that when the white men paid 
for gasolene there was not left 
the wherewithal for food. Debt 
crowded them heavily, and to their 
honest souls debt was a nightmare. 
But here again the Japs showed 
their ingenuity in tax evasion. 
Gasolene is taxed heavily in Canada; 
s0 the Japs, who now owned their 
own fish - packers — fast, diesel- 
engined boats—ran their catches 
to Seattle, and came back with 
boot-legged gasolene for their troll- 
ing fleet. Unable to compete, the 
white fishing fleets of the little 
settlements began slowly to dis- 
integrate. 

Now firmly established on the 
coast, the Japs’ attitude towards 
the white men became aggressive. 
They seemed determined to oust 
the white fishermen completely. 
Stories passed up and down the 
coast of mutilated gill-nets, of 
damaged gear that had been baited 
and set for cod and halibut. 

Outnumbering their competitors, 
the Jap fleet would crowd the 
white trollers from the salmon 
feeding grounds. The white man 
who had the temerity to resist 
such onslaughts would find himself 
the victim of an ‘accident.’ A 
couple of awkwardly handled boats 
would sheer down upon him. In 
the resulting crash he would find 
his boat shorn of gear and trolling 
poles. Two grinning yellow men 
would say, “Oh—so sorree—too 
bad!” The unfortunate victim 
would limp homeward, spend a 
couple of days cutting and dressing 
new trolling poles, and—if he had 
it, or could get credit—a hundred 
dollars or so on new gear. 

And the white men got tired of 
it. They might not be able to 
force legislation that would protect 
them, but.here was a situation 
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they could handle for themselves. 
Something had happened once 
before, years ago, in Kuyoquot 
Sound. A small but infuriated 
fleet of white men had driven the 
Japs out of there. And they had 
done it in a fashion that convinced 
the Japs it would be very unwise 
ever again to attempt to fish in 
Kuyoquot Sound. 

Therefore the white fleet now 
met in conclave at Bull Harbour, 
which is to the north of the 
island, and above Kuyoquot. 
Sixty rugged, stern-faced men 
resolved that, by a law of their 
own making, in future no Jap 
boat should come fishing over a 
line drawn south of Kuyoquot 
Sound. There should be at least 
one small area off that coast 
where white men could fish without 
fear of molestation. 

As they sat in council, the Jap 
fleet hove into sight. They were 
met by an emissary, who told 
them of the council’s decision, and 
warned them off. The yellow men 
laughed jeeringly, hurled insults. 
A second and third time the 
warning was repeated. Scornfully 
the Japs lowered poles and began 
fishing. 

Men in whose veins ran the 
blood of Viking ancestors moved 
swiftly to action. The white fleet 
manceuvred quickly. Sixty boats 
came into line, tied broadside to 
broadside. At the tiller of each 
was a hand whose cunning had 
come down from the mists of 
Nordic antiquity. In swiftly 
moving battle line the white fleet 
swept down on the yellow men. 

To those yellow men that impact 
of battle was final, crushing, con- 
vincing. Although outnumbering 
the white men, and better equipped, 
they fell before that smashing 
attack, and fled incontinently, with 
scarred and battered hulls, and 


minus poles and gear. They were 
soundly convinced. Never again 
would they challenge the edict of 
those enraged white men, or 
attempt to cross the line laid down 
by them. 

The Japs tried to retaliate— 
once—and Bill Torrance told me 
about it. Bill Torrance is not his 
real name, which he will not allow 
me to use. 

The early morning sun was 
driving the mist wraiths from the 
water when two of them came 
upon Bill, alone, with trolling 
poles outboard, swaying idly on 
the heaving swells. They rushed 
him without warning, one on each 
side, crashed his poles and tore’ 
away his gear. Then they drew 
off a few yards and mocked at him. 

Incensed beyond measure, Bill 
grabbed the scatter-gun he used 
on hair seals and sea-lions, and 
let them have it in the pants. 
They drew farther off, but, con- 
vinced he had no more ammunition, 
came back at him with seeming 
murderous intent. Then Bill 
jumped to his idling engine, jammed 
on full speed, manceuvred swiftly, 
and rammed his nearest opponent. 

“Yes, sir!” said Bill. ‘“‘ Then 
they went home and entered suit. 
But the boys got together on it. 
I dunno where the money come 
from, but they was sixteen hundred 
bucks put into the kitty in the 
first half-hour, just to defend that - 
suit. Then the boys went around 
and seen them Japs, and told ’em 
a few things. They seen the high 
muck-a-muck of them Japs, and 
told him a few more things.” 
Bill grinned reminiscently. ‘‘ That 
there suit never got to court— 
no, sir!” 

The Battle of Bull Harbour was 
a decisive victory. When the Japs 
were next issued their fishing 
licences they found the Govern- 
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ment had inserted a clause which 
upheld the edict of the white men. 
The white men had won for them- 
selves the right to fish unmolested 
in one small area of their own 
waters. 

But that is not quite all. The 
fishermen now realise their Govern- 
ment is alert to other matters ; for 
recently it sent among them an 
emissary, a man highly honoured 
in its naval service. He came, he 
said, to invite them to enroll in 
the Canadian Naval Reserve, for 
men of their type and local know- 
ledge would be: invaluable in 
coast defence. And, to use his 
own words, “In event of war 
‘they would be faced with the 
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problem of a population of enemy 
aliens of a coloured race—and it 
would be their first duty to intern 
allsuch!” He left them with the 
sense of a task achieved. 

There are among the white 
fishermen those who treasure tar- 
nished pieces of metal, attached 
to gay-coloured silk ribbons. They 
remember that first: peaceful pene- 
tration, and they faced the guns 
it set thundering in Flanders years 
ago. Sometimes they sit in Bull 
Harbour and look into the setting 
sun as it dips into that ocean 
beyond whose rim West becomes 
East. They are thinking of the 
guns that may come thundering 
across the Pacific swells. 
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